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General Summary. 


No pablic News of interest or impertance having reached 
ws since our last, we continge to give ap a portion of eur space 
to Lieutenant White’s Considerations on British Iodie, of which 
we offer to-day the Chapter on Colonization. We are glad to 
find that the advantages to India of Colonization and a Free 
Press are so clearly seen and so ably stated by this Writer, whose 
Book cannot fail to make a deep impression among those whose 
attention is engaged on Indian Affairs at home. 

We regret that the work shoald not have reached India 
before oar late Goversor General quitted it, as it might have 
farnished matter of refiection daring the leisare of a homeward 
voyage; and have enabled His Lordship, om his arrival in 
Burope, to bave corrected its errors, or confirmed the accuracy 
of such of the writer’s views as he deemed correct; and being 
po longer trammelied with the forms of office, the importani- 
ties of counsellors, or the vexations necessari!y attendant on 
the actual exercise of authority, he might have given his mind 


fall scope, andin acaim and anbiassed review of the past, } 


have conferred a most eseential benefit on India, by stating 
to the world, or to the constitutioned authorities either here 
or at home, his impartial coaviction of the line of policy which 
he deemed mos: calculated to advance the interests and happiness 
ef the country for the futere. 

These subjects will, however, no doubt, attract the attention 
of Mr. Canning before his departare from Bagland: and with bis 
vigorous and active mind, we believe it is only necessary that he 
should see the facts of the case clearly stated, to become an ad- 
vocate for Colonization and a Free Press subject only to Law and 
a Trial by Jory, as among the first and most efficient means of 
improving the country, and at once advancing the interests of the 
Goveroment aad the bappiness of all those subject to their de- 
minion 

Oar owas sentiments on those important topics, and those 
ef our various Correspondents, on the Judicial Reforms, which 
are so mach needed, in the opinion of those best informed and 


most deeply interested in the welfare of the country, have been so : 


often expressed, that we seed not repeat them bere: bat con- 
tent ourselves with referring to the Extracts we have given, and 
shall continue to give, frem Lieut. White's Book, which must 
carry conviction, on these poiats atleast, to all impartial and us- 
prejediced Readers. 


Galignant's Messenger, Paris, August 22, 1822.—On Tuesday 
Baroa Pasqaier, late Minister for Foreign AMairs, and Count 
Portal, late Minister of the Marine, had audiences of the King. 

The Kiog granted « private audience yesterday to M. Hyde 
de Neville, Ambassador to the United States. 

& Cabinet Council was beld yesterday at which his Majesty 
presided.—-The Kiog afterwards transacted busioess with the 
Minister for Foreign AGairs. 


Copenhegen.— Accounts from Copenhagen, dated August 6, 
stated that a terrible fire has brokén oot in the forest of Dram- 
mee, in Norway, which, notwithstanding every exertion made to 
check it, daily spreads, so that the whole great tract of forest 
from Lier to Modum was in danger of being redaced to ashes. 
Several huodred peasants were ordered to repairs thither, and to 
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edt down as many trees as possible, in order to arreat the pre- 
gress of the conflagration. 


Meteor.—On the evening of the 16th instant, a globe of fre 
in the horizon was seen at Mans. The meteor spread at firsta 
very brilliant light; at the end ef ten or fifteen minutes it dis- 
appeared, leaving bebiad it a laminous train, the lustre of which 
was prolonged for some seconds, The weather was perfeeily 
screne, 


Statue of Henry IV.—A decree of the Court of Accompts, 
dated July Sth, fixes the receipts arising from the subscriptions 
for the re-establishment of the statue of Henry IV, at the sum of 
419,606fr. 46c aad the expense at the same sum. 


On the 2d instant, the charch of Notre Dame, at Bar-le-Due, 
was struck by lightoing and greatly damaged. 


At Dijon, on the 16th instant, the Correctional Tribunal 
sentenced the Ex-Capiain Lafontaine, to two months ,imprison- 
meat, and to pay a Goe of G00fr, for having written and signed an 
injurious and defamatory article which appeared in the Jovawan 
pe ta Core p'On against the Minister of War; and M, Carron, 
responsible Euitor of the Journal, to three months’ imprisonment 
and to pay «fine of 3000fr. for having inserted the said article. 


The netorious Cagnet de Montariot was sentenced by con- 
tamacy a fews days ago, by the Court of Assiges at Pau, to ten 
years banishment for having made propositions for a conspiracy. 

Bull baitings.—The new Prefect of the Eastern Pyrenees has 
re-establisbmed bull-baitings in that department, which bis pre- 
decessor had thoaght it desirable to abolish. 


Incendiaries. Extract of a Letter from Lacenay (Saone-et- 
Loire):--‘'A mansion, belonging to M Germain, bas jost beea 
barot down, and a box containing inflammable matter bas been 
found in the thatch of a small building belonging to the Mayor, 
This circumstance gave rise immediately to a report that the ia- 
eendiaries of the department of the Oise had arrived im that of 
the Saone et-Loire, The iohabitants of Lacony mount guard 
day and night to protect their property, The researches of the 
Gendarmes have hitherto been unsuccessful.” 


A serious quarrel took place at Pambavaf, a few days ago, 
between some Marines andt some Swiss soldiers. A dispute 
arisiog between a Marine and a Swiss; the comrades of both 
parties came op, and a desperate straggie commenced in which 
several on both sides were wounded, 


A Company at Lyons have just been authorised, by the Di- 
rector General des Points et Chaussées, to commence the preparatory 
works for the constraction of a new bridge over the Rhone. 


Prom the Pilote*—We have before us a private letter 
from London, whieh gives the following intelligence ;—Mr. Can- 
ning will bave the portfolio for Foreign Affairs; and the Marquis 
of Wellesley, Viceroy of Ireland, will be President of the 
Council. The pretended insanity of the Marquis of Londoa- 
derry is nothing but « Ministerial iavention, for bis Lordsbip 
conversed three hoars with the King withoat evincing the least 
sign of madness; despair alone of not being able to succeed ia 
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® We should oot have given the Pitore’s nonsense, bat for (he jodicious 
and appropriate reply of the Quetipienna—Eo. of UO, Mage, 
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his projects carried him to self-destruction, The report of the 
Jetter written by the Dake of Wellington is alse an invention, in 
order that the Coroner might declare that it was in a state of in- 
sanity that the Minister Killed bimself. “Lord Liverpool was 
obliged to saspend his marriage, which was fixed for the 17th 
instant, on account of the death of his colleague. t is said that 
this intelligence produced such an effect epon Mr. Vansitart, 
that he has almost lost his reason, and he is now closely watched 
at his country-seat, The Whig Party is making great efforts to 
come into power, and has at its bead Lady Cunninghan. I: is 
supposed that if Mr. Canning be not appointed, the liberal party 
wilt carry it, and thas Lords Holland, Lauderdale, and Grey, 
would be scen upon the Ministerial Bench. It appears certain 
that Sir Charles Staart, our Ambassador in France, will go to 
the Congress at Verona, 


From the Quotidenne,—An evening Journal contained gester- 
day, the extract of a private letter from London in which there 
are almost as many calamonies as falschoeds. If this setter be 
not fictitions, as we have some reason to believe, it proves no- 
thing except that there are at London, as at Paris, men who are 
not contented with insulting the living, but carry their audacity 
so far as to attack the memory of the dead. For a long time the 
Liberals have habituated as to these kinds of excess, so that we 
were not astonished to find the Radical Correspondent of the 
Piore affirm that the pretended insanity of the Marquis of Londonderry 
was wothiny but a Ministerial invention. According to this obliging 
Correspondent, his Lordship was urged to self-destruction merely 
in consequence of the despair inte.which be was thrown by the 
chagrin of not being able to succeed in his projects, We will 
demand first of this Englishman, who appears so little acquainted 
with the affairs of his country, what are the projects of Lord Lon- 
donderry thathave not succeeded? Init thatthe Radicals of Spa 
Fields and tho factions of Manchester have not been suppressed 
and panished in England !—He mast, indeed, reckon much upon 
the credulity of his readers, to present them seriously such asser- 
tions as these, Bat what appears to exceed a litile the bounds 
of calumny, is the tone with which the truthy correspondent of the 
Picotr asaures us that, the report of the letter written by the Duke of 
Wellington is also an invention, in order that (he Coroner might declare 
that it was ina state of insanity that the Minister hilled himeelf. It 
scems to us that a correspondent, even that of a Liberal Jourdal, 
whose first quality, as it is known, is to be very little sornpulous 
about the nature of the intelligence that it spreads, it seems, to 
us, we say, that this correspondent ought to have considered 
twice, before he attacked @ fact set forth by a jadicial act of a 
magistrate of his country. This consideration alone would con- 
firm usin the opinion that the extract of the letter printed in 
the Pitore, was fabricated at its offer, in the rue St. Anne. 
Moreover, to reproduce saoh absurdities is sufficient te destroy 
them, As to the hope that the English Correspondent enter- 
tains of one day seeing Lords Holland, Lauderdale, and Grey, 
upon the Ministerial Beneh of England, we believe it to have no 
more foundation than that, with which some Liberals here flatter 
themselves, of seeing Messrs. Lafayette, Londel, and Benjamin 
Constant, charged in France with the portfolio of War, Justice 
and the Finances, 


From Galignanis' Messenger.—Iveland.—The accoants from 
Ireland represent the harvest of that country as being unusually 
abundant, bat until we shall have heard the opinion of Lord 
Liverpool apon the subject, we cannot veature to congratulate 
either portion of the United Kingdom upon this cireumstance. 
For aught that we can judge, a plentiful harvest might, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Noble Earl, prove a very great cala 
mitr, for as over production has been the chicfy-operative cause 
of the distressed state of the empire at large, it might now prove 
a serious evil if food could be procured in abundance for a fa. 
mishing people! Lord Liverpool is a great political economist, 
and his opinions are received with an implicit confidence and 
repeated with the carnestness of truth by crowds of his Lord- 
ship's oficial admirers, but we shall always doubt the soundness 
of his maxims so long as we shall Gad them opposed to the obvi- 
ous bounties of Providence, and to ibe immutable principles of 
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There is at least one undoubted advantage attending 
the new harvest; it gives employment to a large number of per. 
sons, and enables them to obtain the means of support by their 


own exertions. It is hence onderstood that after the 25th of this 
month all charitable grants to distressed districts will cease, 
This understanding, however, as we presume, refers merely to 
grants of money for the purposes of purchasing provisions, and 
does netexclude the continuance of eccasional relief for pro- 
curing clothes for the miserable and almost naked peasantry.— 
British Press. 


African Affairs+-The war between Alimanee Amara, king 
of the Mandingoes, and Sanuassee (a chief in the possession of a 
powerful town in Alimami’s country), bad been carried on with 
determined obstinacy on both sides for opwards of six years, 
without any appearance or prospect of a reconciliation, when 
Amara, fiading himself unable to bring Sannassee under sabjec- 
tion, and being much alarmed at the power and consequence 
which the latter was gaining throughout the country, reat a mes- 
senger to the King of the Solimas for assistance, who, in eonside- 
ration of certain indacement held ovt to him, sent his brother 
Yaradce, with a force of ten thousand armed men, into the 
Mandingo coventry, where they arrived in the beginning of De- 
cember last year, and encamped on a large plain about eight 
miles to the north of Melicoari, a town belonging to Satin Lai, 
one of Alimamee’s beadmen, and 16 miles of the north-cast at 
Malageea, the residence and fortress of Sannassee; in the plain 
of Amara and Satin Lai, with their followers, had been previ- 
ously encamped, making a force in all of acarly 13,000 men. 
About the latter end of December, a message was sent to San- 
nassce desiring bim to repair to this coantry, that, as be was an 
interested party, he might be present at the arrangements which 
were making for terminating the war; this he accordingly did; 
accompanied by three hundred of his head men and warriors, 
all of whom were instantly seized upon, disarmed and meade pri- 
soner Matters were in this state when the Geatieman, whom bis 
Excellency the Gevernor sent as e mediator, arrived at Meilicou- 
ri, in the early part of the present year, and who, proceeding to 
the camp, called a palaver for the parpose of obtaining the re- 
lease of Sanassee, in which, although unsuccessful, he obtained 
a promise from Yaradee that the prisoners should be well treated, 
and that no personal injury should be sastained by them. On the 
Ist February, a report having reached Sierra Leone that Mala. 
geea was burned down and that Sannassee was in irons, his Ex- 
ecllency dispatched the same Gentleman a second time to the 
camp, with instrections to obtain, if possible, the release of that 
Chief. On reaching Malagees, be found ita heap of smoking 
rains, aod learned from a few of Amara’s people who were there, 
that the army had broken up its former encampment, and march- 
ed across the country to Boukaria, a considerable town (since 
barnt,) situated about fifteen miles to the eastward of Fouricaria 
the capital of the Mandingo nation; he accordingly directed bis 
steps in pursuit of the new encampment, which he reached on the 
second day and found, to his great satisfaction, thatthe war pala- 
ver was settled, that Sanpassee was at liberty, and that Yaradee 
was on the eve of retarning to his own country. Since this peri- 
od we are informed that the whole of the Mandingo country is ia 
a very unsettied state, and that many towns, whote chiefs were 
suspected of disloyalty, have been likc Malageea razedto the 
ground by the despotic nod of Amara. who there is great reason 
to believe is now about to suffer for his wanton atrocities, and in 
a manner he little expected ; for, having written a letter te Ali- 
mamee Aboulnadur, the Kiag of Foata Jallon, explanatory of the 
destruction which was going on, he laid the whole of the 
blame on the shoslders of Yaradee, who had merely been a 
passive spectator of the transactions, aed witheut whose pre- 
vious knowledge the town of Malageea had been destroyed. 
A messeorer from Aboalkadur was consequently sent to 
aequaint Yaradee that he must prepare for war, aud expect 
to meet with pauishment oa bis way home, for having laid waste 
& Mahomedan coontry, where he bad no right to pat his feet. 
Varadee, thicking this news rather strange, questioned the mes- 
senger es to the channel through which the King had obtained the 
ioformation, and hearing it to be through Alimamee Amara, made 
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him bis prisoner, and has carried him to the Solima country ; 
vowing, thatif on the roate the slightest attack is made apoa bim 
or bis followers by the Poulahs, be will that iustant put Amara to 
dsath.—Sverra Leone Garette. 


The Punds.—A schism bas arisen aurong the party who have 
asually co-operated in their speculations for an improvement of 
stocks; and but fer thiscircamstance the funds would hare at- 
tained higher quotations, Asmatters stand at present so mach 
temper is manifested by each, that ns soon as one party become 
parchasers of stock, the other evinces equal avidity to sell. 
The former, from their number may be considered the more 
powerfal; bet the latter seem to be supported by the great 
body of Stock-jobbers. As the settling day for the August 
accoaant is close at hand (Wedaesday weck,) mach fluctuation 
may be expected in the interval, more particularly since it is 
notorious that the specelations for an improvement are to an 
eaormous amoust—notless than seme millions. The new ac- 
count for Oct. opened on Tuesday last, the settling day has been 
fixed for the 19th of that month, and although it is mach longer in 
duration than the August account, yet the continuation scarcely 
exceeds § per Cent. by which a very favourable opportunity is 
afforded to the supporters of the Fands, to earry over their ac- 
count, at a sacrifice of a mach smaller per centage than ordina- 
ry: ithas frequeotly happened, that whea large speculations 
have bees commenced, indeed mack fess than those which are at 
present eatered into, that the centiauation from Account to Ac- 
coant, has amounted to 1 per cent. the reason for its being so 
small at prescat, may be stated to be the great abandance of un- 
em ploy ed capital, which bas lately favoured so materially a rise of 
Stocks; the present high price is a strong proof of the correctness 
of this assertion, for the Exchequer Bills jately issued, and bearing 
an interest of 2d. per day only, are currently bought in the money 
market at9s. premiam. The demand for almost every other kind 
ef public security coatinues steady, and anless the death of the 
Marquise of Londonderry should lead to any changes in the Cabi- 
net, by whieh the present flaancial system should be affected, 
there is afair prospect that the Funds notwithstanding their com- 
parative high price, will, if not in the present, in the course of 
the October Account, be | or 2 per Ceat. in advance; however 
great the efforts of the bears fora fall may be. the abundance of 
moncy will completely thwart them. The Coart of Chancery 
having sold a good deal of mosey stock for Taesday, it seems 
probable that it will be rather more abundant that it has been 
withiathe lasttwo days. Large remittances continer, however, 
to be reecived for investments in the Funds,—Obdserver. 


The Clergy. —We. do not at present think it would be rea- 
sonable that the Clergy, as a body, should suffer for the crime 
of one amrong them, even though he be one of the most digui- 
fied of their order. We will wait to seo what steps they will 
take, ia concurrence with the Government, to remove the pol- 
lation which has been brought epon the Church by one of 
its highest Mivgisters. The greater namber of them, if not the 
whole, doubtless feel as mach abhorrence at the mitred mis- 
creant who has so degraded himsc!f, and whose name (we 
hope we may safely use the expression ia this instance) “ stinks 
in the nostrils.” But they have a duty to perform, and if they 
de aot perform it promptly and fully, they will deserve to share 
the exccration which the wretched culprits themselves so justly 
merit. Omitting to do what should be done, is at times almost 
as bad as committing what should not be done. Butwe will 
not indulge in anticipation respecting their [atare conduct in re- 
gard to this affair; and though we would oot press them uozener- 
ously in their present situation, we would nevertheless seize the 
opportunity afforded, to remind them of the various causes which 
the pablic have to be dissatisied, sot only with their general con- 
duct, but also in particular with the system of the Charch Esta- 
blisbmeat. Let them not attempt to conceal from themselves that 
there is a spirit of inquiry abroad, whieb, like the light of day, is 
peattrating thedarkoess of superstition, and developing to eni- 
versal gaze the whole art and mystery of priesteralt. The ery will 
no longer avail that to assail orthodoxy is to endermine religion, 
for religion will never be injured by the removal of abuses aud cor- 
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raptions engendered by those who should be pure in spirit and 
righteous in conduct.--Let them not endearour to hide from 
themselves the important fact, that a sentiment of hostilitytowards 
the Bstablished Clrurch has already widely spread, and that among 
those who cranot be acoussed of a disregard for the main« 
tenance or diffusion of the Christian retgion, ‘Let them reflect 
that when public opiaion sets in against them, the strength and 


- tapidity of the current will be inconccivably increased by every 


part of their conduct which may reflect disgrace upon individu~ 
als of their order, or upon their body collectively, or which may 
bring them into unfriendly contact with the mags of the people. 
To cheek the progress of a feeling from which they have so much 
to dread, they mast voluntarily give ap some part of their enor- 
moas revenues to be applied to the purpose for which they were 
originally designed, instead of keeping the whole for their owa 
use, The maintenance of the poor was one of the principle uses 
for which large funds were placed at the disposal of the church; 
but instead of maintaining the poor, generally, they do not maitain 
even their own poor, for the suppert of which exclusive of Parlia. 
mentary grants, large sums are Qauually raised by voluntary con. 
tribation, The greater part of them must also be more exemplary 
in their lives, aad less found of political disputation; they must, 
in short, render their conduct more conformable to the preeepis 
which they are appointed to teach.— Durham Chronicle. 


The late Marquis of Londonderry.—No stop will probably be 
taken towards the anpointmen( of a auccessor in the Foreign Of. 
fice to the late Marquis of Londonderty antil the return of the 
Kiog from Scotland, It will be dificalt to fad & Minister equal, 
ly skilled in the management of the House of Commons, and 
possessing equal inflacnce over it. But for the ren! interests 
of the country, its friends, however they may lament the man, 
have no reason to despair, The ¢aase of liberty will not saffer 
from the loss of a Statesman, however eminent, who viewed the 
contest between the Greeks and Turks with oold indifference, and 
placed the oppressor aud the oppressed upon the same level,— 
Globe. 

Scotch Councillors, —Mr, Baller, one of the principal 
clerks of the Privy Coanril, left London a few days previons to the 
King’s dé+partare for Edinburgh, to Be in readiness to attend his 
Majesty in holding a Privy Counol!, which, it is onderstood, will 
be principally for the purpose of swearing in some Scotch Privy 
Councilors. This was not necessary in Ireland, ae there ie an 
Irish Privy Coaneil attached to the Lord Lieutenant, There is 
ne such officer in Scotiand,—Observer, 


Duke of Cambridge.—The Duke of Cambridge is expected 
to arrive in Bagiand the latter end of this month.—Observer, 


The Sword of Sir William Wallece.—U having been determine 
ed that the Sword which was used by the renowned Sir William 
Wallace, and now io the’ possession of the noble family of Lon- 
don, who are lineal descendants of that illastrious Hero, should 
be in readiness for the inspection of his Majesty, the sword has 
been sent off from Loedon Castle, in Ayrshire, ander an cacort of 
a detachment of the London Troop of Ayrshire Yeomanry Caval- 
ry.— Edinburgh paper, 

Edinburgh.—la some of the accounts of the preparations 
made at Ediaburgh for the King’s visit to that city, it is mentian- 
ed, that alihoogh the capital of Scotland is crowded with visitors, 
yet that om Suoday last the streets were completely deserted, 
except at the intervals when the people were coming out from 
the different churches, and that a solemn silence reigned through- 
oatthe town. Onall Sandass the churches, #ith a short inter- 
mission, are Giiled from morning anti! night; and any man seen 
walking idly about the streets daring the hours of divine service, 
is looked upon as an abandoned reprobate. No stage coach, exe 
cept the mail, is allowed to travel throwzh the eity, nor indeed 
through any part of Scotland on a Sanday.— iar, 

Mr. Charles Grant.—lUt appears that an obsoare individoal 
bas been endeavouriog to obtain a public meeting for the pur- 
pose of addressing the King, and of reeommending to bis Ma- 
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esty the appointment of Mr. Charles Grant to the office of Se- 
cretary of State —Oo hearing of this very improper design, the 
father of the Right Hon. Geotleman bas very properly rebaked 
the temerity of its author, and, in a letter addressed te bim, 
bas characte: sed it as “ Shocking to the friends” of bis son, avd 
“of the most iojarious tendency to him !—The project bas of 
course been abandoned.— Sun, 

The D-he of Bedford is sufficiently convalescent to take bis 
departure from his present residence, Eodsleigh, Tavistock, 
which his Grace purposes to doin a few days'—Star, 

Waterford Grand Jury Dinner—A noble instance of the pro. 
gress which liberality is pursuing towards complete triamph, was 
afforded last week at the County of Waterford Grand Jary Din- 
ner, at Power's Hotel, Waterford, After the usual toasts from 
the Chair bad passed off, Mr. Staert, during a round of volea- 
teer sentiments, gave, when it came to bis tarn—“A speedy 


 gessation te all animosities between the Roman Catholics and 


Protestants of Ireland.” It is idle to attempt a description of 
the intensity of applause which crowned this toast—cheering, 
clapping of hands shoates, “ foar times four, etc,”—nothing was 
omitted—every thiog was sudden and instinctive, like the toast 
itself, May all Ireland repeat the golden wish.— Waterford Miror. 


Mrs. Bmery.— We are happy to announce, that the subscrip- 
fions for Mrs. Emery and ber distressed family already amount 
to 2000!.— Herald. 


Statue of Achilles in Hyde Park.—Oa Wedoesday the pal- 
ing was removed from the beautiful Statue of Achilles in Hyde 
Park, which is now surrounded by a complete chevaux de frive. 


Mr. Charles Kemble.—We understand that Mr. Charles 
Kemble has gone to Edinburgh for the purpose of witnessing 
the entry of his Majesty into that fine city, in order to give a 
splendid representation of it at Covent Garden Theatre, ia the 
ensuing season,— Herald. 


Anecdote of the late Marquis of Lendonderry.—The following 
Anccdote of the late Marquis of Londonderry is one instance 
amongst a great many of the bevevoleuce of bis character: “ Alter 
the politieal labours in which his Lordship had been engaged, 
from 1798 till carrying the question of ihe Union, his Lordship 
abandoned the Castle of Dublin and the Scoretary’s Lodge in 
the Phaouix Park for a small bouse at Dandraw, in the county of 
Wicklow. Among those by whom he was occasionally visited 
were Mr. Norman, the Captain of the Dandram Yeomanry, and 
Mr. Alderman Gifford, whose seats lay close at hand. Lady 
Castlereagh daily brought afew select female friends from Dublia ; 
dancing took place every night, to which all the young folks near 
were invited,--.Poor Norman carried on in an extensive way the 
trade of an unbreila maker, in Trivity-lane, Dame-street. He was 
a worthy manand aloyal one; by attending too strictly to his duty 
as Commander ofa Corps of Yeomanry his business became derang- 
ed. He had a family of soven daughters; and he one day told this 
Lordship that he intended resigning the command he had so long 
held, with honour to himselfand benefit to his country. His Lord- 
ship, with some manoeuvring, found out the real cause ; an execa- 
tion had been putinto bis house that morning for 900 pounds. His 
Lordship desired him to remain to dinner, and in spite of the argea- 
ey of his a@airs be acquiesced, as Lady C. assured him it would be 
for bis benefit todo so. The day passed as usual; and when the 
cloth was removed, his Lordship, Mr. Norman, and a friend, with 
Lady Castlereagh remained, the juvenile visitors have departed. 
His Lordship reminded Mr. Norman that he bad once epplied 
to him for a situation in the Bucise. “It isnow,” said he,“ ia my 
power to oblige you,” presenting him with a commission as col- 
lector of Valentia. Norman was strack with astonishment ; and 
before he had time to speak, his Lordship continued, “Lady 
Castlereagh has been to town and settled the execation epon 
your goods ; here is a hundred powad baok-bill for your present 
exigencies, s0 cow you ewe me a thousand pounds; which I 
give you three years to pay. 
you to bea good man.” 


I'll take your word, for I know | 
The delight this occasioned may be : 
imagined by the reader, but cannot be dose justice to by any | 
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description. Mr. N. went home, where all was happiness; his 

business flourished ander the care of his daughters—he ex. 

changed his Collectorship for one searer Dablis, acd in teg 

months repaid the tiberal donation of bis geacrous benefactor.” 
Observer 


Disgareful Affair —laa neighboring countrys tows a regi. 
ment was lately quartered, one of the officers of which lodged ig 
the house ofa respectable shopkeeper, who was a Protestant, and 
bad a bandsome daughter who attracted the attantion of the officer, 
Her father spoke tohimon the sabject, when the said he would 
marry her if he bad the father’s consent, which was granted, 
A few days afterwards he showed the father a letter said to 
have come from a rick uncle in Scotiaad, whe, he stated to be worth 
30,0001,, and to whom he was heir; this leer said that bis uncle 
wouid disown him if he married any one who was nota Roman Cs. 
tholic, to which persoasion the Officer said he belonged ; the father 
made no objection to the proposition, and all matters were set- 
Wed. The officer sent off to this city for the license, whieh he got, 
purporting to be singed by Doctor Taohy, the R. C. Bishop of 
the Diocese. The Rev. Mr, H—, P.P.of R. sot aware of any 
deceit, performed the marriage ceremony, and the parties lived 
for sometime happy; at length it was foend out that the officer 
had attempted to effect an exchange into aregiment now stati- 
oned in India, withoat telling his wife, and that be bad declared 
the girl was not his wife, that she wasa Roman Catholic, and be 
& protestant. Thatno ceremony of a Romish Priest could make 
the marriage ceremony lawfal. The young Lady became natural- 
ly alarmed at this behaviour, and on expostulating with bim, he 
decamped, The necessary steps have been taken to bring bim to 
justice aad thus the affair now stands, At present we deolive giving 
the names of the parties. It is the opision of the best lawyers, 
thateven as the marriage now stands, it is qaite valid in point 
oflaw. The Officer isin Dublin, where we hear he will be ar. 
rested under a Fiat, granted hy one of the Judges who presided 
at the late Assizes for the Coanty.— Limerick Tegiegaph, Augvat 10, 

Parisian Fasiions, Aug. %.—Heai Dress.—White gauze, 
bonnet with bows of the same and lappets ornamented with 
braided straw and wheat ears. White chip boonet, the peak ig 
lined with white satin; a wreath of satin ribbon encircles the 
crown, which is sarmounted by a boaquet of Jessamine. Bon- 
nets of pink ar sky-biue gauze set off with roses, daisios or gera- 
nium, White net bonnet trimmed with pink, or sky-biae gauze, 
placed sloping on the peak and io rouleaus on the crown, White 
chip bonnet trimmed with & wreath of flowers, the end of which 
passes under the peak, and is interwoven with the hair. 


Walking -c ess. —Cambric maslin dress ; the bottom is trim- 
medwith founces and poffed muslin; the corsage and epauleites 
are formed of cambric bands with alternate puffiogs of maslia; the 
sleeves are long with raffles; cambric tippet with coloared em- 
broidery, fastened in front with a silk cravat. White kid gloves, 
sandal wood fan, and ;ellow India shawl. Bonnet of white gauze 
ornamented with straw, and set off with mixed wheat-ears aod 
wild poppies. Dress of pink striped muslin made tight to the best; 
the sleeves aré very short and full. Dress of bereges silk made en- 
blouse with falling collar; the trimming is of silk lace laid Gat all 
round. Cambric muslin blouse; the corsage, bettom epaaletics 
and cuffs, embroidered in wheat-ears. Baad and bracelets of Res- 
sia leather, with steel buckle and buttons. Slate coloured boets 
Bonnet of pink gros de Naples covered with a black lace bandker- 
chief. Dress of dove-coloured musiia printed with brewn in 
large Persian pattern. Cambrie muslia dress; the bottom is 
ornamented with four rows of large festooned flouness of em- 
broidered muslin ; the corsage is tight to the bust, and the sleeves 
long ; the corsage, epaulettes and coffs, embroidered to corres- 
pond, Bonnet of white gros d&é trimmed with piok satin and 
tulle, and crowned with a boaqaet of mixed Gowers. Clear 
masiin reff, Spanish shoes, lemen kid cloves, coloured sash, 
sandal-wood fan, and red sarsenet searf with gold slide and tassels. 
The prevailing colours for boots are sea-green, flaxen laveoder 
and bright brows. Small shawls of Chinese crape with deep 
fringe are much worn. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LIFUTENANT WHITE'S CONSIDERATIONS 
ON BRITISH INDIA, JUST PUBLISHED. 
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knowledge in science, arts, morals, 
thus to achieve the michty good 
mankind from the misery and degra- 
result from their present state of intellectaal darkness. It 
is thos that a epirit of violence and injastice eould atone to ham «nity fer 
it had committed, and that a necesssary aggranliz-ment or ex- 
of territory could be reqtered useful to mankind. Tt was the 
of ancient Rome to diffuse the knowledge of her arts, letters, laws, 
and manners, admidst the conquered nations: Her power was 

subservient to their improvement; her pride was gratified by their ele- 
vation in character aad dignity. Avd will nota polished, an enlighten. 
ed, and a Christain people aspire to imitate or sarpass her in this exalted 
career? This is the woble destiny reserved for Ragland in India.—-The 
Garing spirit of enterprize, the energitic valoar of her sous have enabled 
her to obtain the mastery in this vast country : it is their task to introduce 
that javt taste in arts and literatare, that ardeut love of science and ra- 
tional liberty, that parer faith and loftier morality which constitute the 
intetlectual glory of their country. {: will be their daty te exelt India ia 
the scale of social existence ;—te stimulate her torpid energies into ac- 
tion by the stirring agency of those which vivify end adorn 
j-—te fertilize the barren waste of inteliect, that it 


mast be obvious that colonization would prove by far the most direct and ° 


beneficial in its operation. Scatiered thronghont this vast country, the 
settlers would practically exhibit that superiority in agricniture, mana- 
factares, and commerce, which would excite the admiration of the Hie- 
doo commanity, aed rouse their ambition to imitate; and this would 
natarally lead to the stady of the language, religion, menrers, and laws 
of a people so highly distinguished by their inteilectus! endowments. 
Bat this direct path to improvement has been almost closed by the res. 
trictions imposed by the supreme authority in Fagiand on the settlement 
of Europeans in India. The aatare of these restraints, 20 injuriows to the 
interests both of India and of England, 1 shall now proceed to state, 
with the arguements by which they are supported, and the reasouings 
which may be arged in favour of amestricted colonization : — 
lat, Ne person is allowed to proceed to India without a special ti- 
cence from the Court of Directors, or the Board of Control; and this, 
exclusive of their own servants, is limited to a few merchants, mariners, 
and of thelaw. Shenld a RB irish snbject be found withont 
a licence in India, he is instantly liable to be sent home; and sithoogh 
this iovidions power is go deat seldom ex-reived, vet its very existence 
must operate as a check to a permanent residence in Tedia. 
2d, The sext powerful check to colonizstion consists in a regulation 
“ ed gg Prohibiting Egropesns from passessing or cuitivat- 
£ *. 
bat simply oo an order of the Court of Directors, Thnx, the principal 
inducement to a permanent settlement im India is altogether removed: 
that power and consequence, and extensive sphere of atility which the 
possession of land creates, does wot exist ander this system. 


34, The naminstion te appointments in the civil and military service 
tm Tedia being vested enti ety in the Court of Divectors, the British resi- 


This prebibition is not founded on an act of the legislatore, 
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deat ic compelled to resort to England, to afford bim the means of pro- : 


veding for bus family. 
be bas no ipheritance te bequeath to his descendants. Thes situated, 
be feels the necessity of acquirieg iefluence ip the parent cowrtry, that 
he may procore appointments for his children With this hope, be sends 


them to Eegiand at ap early age, that they may be imbned with British 
life be generally retires to that 
humest in the world, Us 
can take place 
Eagland ; 


habits and fe+lings In the dechae o 
country, thet he mev seperintend their estab i 
Ger this sestem it ic impesrible that ent mizeti 


feclings of the Escopean community ccater ia the anual 


All the + 


Being debarred from obtaining leeds ia Iedie, ° 
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said even to live in the laud of bis residence, while 
younger life which he enjeys ia bis decendants, is bound up in a distant 

4th, Ladivideats are restrained, by statate, from residing ia 
ten miles beyond a principal settlement, without a epecial licence 
the governor in-council of such settlement. Te practice thie per. | 
mision is rarely refused, any person of character having (ree liberty to 
exercise bis calling within the provinces. 

From the opperation of these causes, it mast be obviows that coloni. 
zation cannot take place in India; aud it remains to laquire by what ar.. 

nuts this restrictive policy is supported, These are clearly stated 
the able and eloquent advocate of the present system of Indian go. 
vernment, Mr, R. Grant. They resolve them-elves into two principal 
reasces : tat, A regard to humanity, which induces an enlightened govern. 
ment to protect its native sa + from the rapacity and injustice of 
Ruropeans, and from a dread that thelr superior shill, intelligence, and 
energy of character would enable them to deprive the original inhabi- 
tants oftheir lands, and permanently disslace the native pooalation: 
2d, Tt is apprebended, that, were colonination viewed, the Angio-Indisa 
commanity weeld speedily emancipate itsel trom the control 
ther country. » 

{t is contended, that an Ang'o Indian public would be created, alte. 
gether different in character and spirit from that of England, and op 
posed in interest to thatof the native commanity: That the feeling 
which would auimate this mixed population towards the eative twhabi- 
tants, would be eminently hostile and inimical to their ann yy That, 
couscions of their superiority, they would fearlessly exercise it in aee- 
of violence and t That the administration of justice restinn 
priocipally with men, there would be every reason to ad 
an anjust partiality to the interest of their own body: That it cowld noe 
be expected that an abject Hindoo would appear before a tribunal of 
this kind, to confrost an antagonist belonging to the master or ruling 
class: That thes injustice would reign qlemptiant throngh the land. 
Ttis yr in short, that the character of thie Anglo.Indian pab- 
lie imate te that of a Weat Indian colony, aud ite character 
be marked the same profligate disregard of human feeiing which is 
exercised towards the pegroes. 

Sack are the reasons which are urged against colonization. At first 
sight there appears a marked in these rensonings, With 
all this apparent regord for the interests of bomanity —this sepagnance 
to displace the aative population—it is remarkable that the raling pow- 
ere in Lodia or England have manifested no extraordinary reluctance to 
dethrone their sovercigns when the interest of the state required it, 
Ifthe reasoniogs orged by Mr. Grant are correct, they must apply 
equally to the conduct of the British government in displacing these 
rulers; and this policy must be coudemmed on the same humane princi- 
ples which are arged against colonization, This, perhaps, is going 
farther than this geatieman ivtended, cousidering that his work |e, 
coafessediy, a pamegyric apow that government. 

I perfectly agree with him, that the introduction of a more enlight- 
ened system of rele has been attended with some benefit te the native 
population ; bet it is this very conviction which leads me todesire that 
British influence was more extensively diffused thronghont the land —that 
it pervaded e village, instead of being confined toa few spores ia 
avastempire. Tt is singular that this writer shoaid cappose, that the 
virtues of hnmanity and self-cestraint were solely exercised by the exe- 
cative in Todia; as if the commanity from which the ruling power oma- 
Bates wes altogether devoid of these qualities, The goverament of « 


i i 
& 


, Conntry is enlighteerd in the seme proportion as ite Inhabitauts are a4. 


vanced in the scale of civilization: it reflects their views and vintnes iq- 
partially. Ifthe British government in Tadia vw wreeticstly exercisml 
ia a spirit of jastice and mederation, it is a feier wresamotion that the 
coadact of the members of the Earovean communily would be recalated 
by the same principles, This would be more particalarly the case os 
applied to colonization im India, when it istaken jute conside: ation that 
it is only persons of some edacetion, skill, and cavital, whe could settic 
in that country --the extreme heat of the climate, deasity of the popale- 
tion, and consequent cheapness of labour, rendering it altogether im- 
perrible for the lower orders of Earopeans to exist in Ladis ; aad thus 
restraimog « cetticment to a few individaais of the middie elass. 

Bat, io the evret of colonization taking place,isit at al) Whety 
that the Hindee comm @ity shoaid become the victim Of tose atrocities 
which are rem coparetlc from this poticeg? What orobe- 
bility is there of the ishabitents being anjeetiy dispossessed of their 
lamte? These possersions can oaly be sald by gorvermmeat to Gover 6 
Ge-fsieation of revenne : end then what mors! erime ic there in « herepeen 
becoming the purchaser? I+ the commonity likely to be injared by on 
improved sericea (eral practice which mi cht pearly double the prodece 
ig twenty or thirty years; and thes oflerd oo imcreased sastenance to 
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millions of homan beings? Isa Hindoo or a British landholder more 
naturally disposed toa tyrannical exercise of power? Sarely the sub- 
ject of a free and enlightened state, who, as a moral and intellectual 
being, has been acenstomed to consider himself responsible for his 
actions, is much more likely te exercive authority beneficially. If not, 
what hope is there for the haman race? There can be no prospect of 
improvement! It woaldindeed be a melancholy reflection to suppose, 
that our superiog knowledge was solely directed to the advancement of 
our own selfich phrposes—that the light and strength of civiliz-tion 
was only employed in riveting the chains which bind down the human 
facuities in India! Bat, allowing it to be the case, that the exercise of 
power was abused by British subjects, still it must be admitted, that 
the subjects of a despotic state are, trom the influence of circumstances 

far more powerfully disposed to a tyrannical exercise of authority than 
the citizens of a free government, Habitnated to the exercise of force, 
and accustomed to bend before its influence, the native of India has 
scarcely an idea of any other mode of government. Whoever has re. 
sided in India, and exercised power, must have felt the difficulty which 
he encouwatered in convincing natives, possessed of antholity, that the 
powers of reason could be successfully employed as an engine of haman 
government. 


Such being the case, it seems evident, that it would he productive 
of the greatest advantage to British India, if an intelligent body of Eero- 
pean landholders could be introduced, whohad been accustomec to re- 
spect the rights of others and to consider the interests of the different 
orders of the community as identified with each other. Under their con- 
trol, the welfare of the peasantry wonld be more regarded, and their 
superior skill in agricnitare would operate as a powerful stimulns to the 
productive industry of the conutry, It is impossible that this could be 
effected with violence. As, under the present system of government, all 
Janded estates are bonght and sold asin Earope, the British porchaser 
would come into the market upon the same footing as any other person, 
No uative could be dispossessed of his lands, withont his free consent. It 
is remarkable, that, whilst the Court of Directors has rigidly prohibited 
British born subjects from holding lands, in India, the same restriction 
does not extend to the country-born population or the decendants of Eau- 
ropeans and pative women—avimmunity which presents a wide field for 
exertion to that body, which is shat to British enterprise Tt is surpris- 
ing, however, that, notwithstanding this important privilege, searcely 

any of the members of the country. born class have adventared in this 
career of indusiry,—an anomaly which must be ascribed to a want of 
enterprise or agricaltoral skill. This description of persons indeed appear 
more ambitious of obtaining rank and office under the government, in- 
stead of that wealth and influence which wonld render them indepen. 
dent of its patronage. The right of holding lands, which is granted on- 
ly to this class, exhibits a marked inconsistency in the conduct of govern. 
ment. If British-born subjects are excluded from this privilege, from an 
apprehension of violence and injustice on their part, onght mot a just 
dread to be entertained, that the excesses of the country born popula- 
tion woul! be greater? From the defective edacation of this body, their 
moral character® cannot be expected to rival the British, with the ex. 
ception of those individuals who have received a European Education. 
Snch being the case, is it not strange that the power and influence which 
landed property creatés should be intrusted to arace of men decidedly 
inferior in talents, acquirements, and probity, whilst the British are ex- 
cluded? That humane regard for the interest of the natives, which is al- 
leged to be the cause of this policy, if founded on trath, would apply 
mach more forcibly to the country-born population thas the British. 
There may be just reasons for restricting the judicial and revenue officers 
of government from holding lands, that their private interests may not 
interfere with their pablic daties; bat the same cause for exclusion can- 
not apply to British-born subjects unemployed inthe Honoarabie Com. 

any's service, The analogy which is drawn from the coudnet of the 
Tadia colonists towards the negroes, as a justification of this res- 
trictive policy, cannot be admitted to apply to British India, 


The execrable institation of slavery does not exitt to debase the 
character of the raling class ; every labourer is at liberty to leave the ser- 
vice of an oppressive master, and can call upow the law to punish 
any violence or injustice offered tohim. A benevolent provision of the 
supreme government assigns him a native agent to plead his cause be. 
fore the judge of the district, if anable to defray the expense of a prose- 
ention. Bot, spposing this demoralized feeling to exist in India, that 
the British colonist regarded the native inhabitant as a being scarcely 
entitled to the privileges of homanity, and that this enjast opinion con- 
tinnally impelled him to commit acts of ontrege and cruelty apon this 
prostrate race—atill it must be obvious, that this unnatarel and inigui. 
tous abuse of power would be much more effectually checked in the 











® It is not contended that there is any natural inferiority ; bat that 
cireomstances will vot allow the haman character to rise to the same ele- 
vation which it attains ander a goveroment affording a wider scope to 
every intellectual energy. 
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East, than in the West, from the 


puret administration of justice which 
reigns in India. Ip the West ludies, the magistrates are selected from 
the great bedy of the planters, imbord with the same p and 
feelings, and habitoally disposed to consider the interest of the slave as 


entirely subordinate to that of the master.—In British India, the ad. 
ministration of justice devolves wpon a body of men expressly educated 
for this parpose in England, whose habits, temper, and views would be 
materially opposite to those of the coloni.ts; and whose, manifest inte. 
rest it would be to restrain their excesses, lest they shonld provoke that 
rebellion which might altimately deprive them of their lncrative appoint. 
ments. Bat independently of this pewerfal check, an enlightened Go. 
vernment exists, whose direct duty it is to protect the mass of its sabjects 
against the violence and rapacity of individnals, and which bas manifest. 
ed every wirh to perform this function, while it possesses every means 
of enforcing its decrees, Fortified by the rectitude of it: intentions, the 
confidence of its sabjects, and its powerful armies, is it at all likely that a 
few colonists wonld dare to risk its diepleasmre? To the event of a con. 
siderable increase of the creole or conntry-born ropulation, it is probable 
that they would be called apon to asssist in the distribation of justice, and 
might be expected to show some partiality to the interests of their own 
body ; But the dread of this onght not to be allowed to decide the 

tion. Ailowing that some abuses were committed, it mast be obvions 
that they wonld be infinitely greater under the despotic anthority of na. 
tive agents. And this is the point to which we most bring the ion. 
Possessing a anperior degree of civilization, gr¢ater moral probity, sab- 
ject to responsibility, the beneficial check of public opinion, and main. 
taining an intimate connexion with the parent country, it may fairly be 
presnmed that the colonists would aspire to imitate the character of Bri- 
tish justice. 


It now remains to consider the argument which is dednced 
against colonization, from the dread which is entertained lest the 
settlers should emancipate themselves from British control. There 
exists little probability of this: There being no indecement for the 
labouring class to settle in British Indie, colonization wonld be 
confined to a few persons possessing capital; hence the nombers 
of this class would increase very slowly. The mixed Esropean po- 
pulation increases more rapidly;—bet at present this body is not 
estimated at more than 70,000 under the Bengal presidency, and 
this composed of varions races, Anglo Indian, Portuguese, ian; 
whilst the native pepolation cannot amount toe less than 40 millions on- 
der the same government. Thos this portion of the commaenity mast 
ever remain an inconsiderable class amidst a vast people. 

The prospect of the revolt of the Anglo-Indian community mast be 
very distant.--The analogy which is drawn from the example of Ameri- 
ea cannot apply to British India. Circumstances are entirely dissimilar ; 
Tn America, nearly an entire people was animated with one spirit against 
the government ;---in British Indio, if disaffection existed in the Anglo- 
Indian commoanity, it wonld be confined to a small nimber of individa- 
aly, without power or influence, and these scattered amidst a vast peo- 
ple well affected towards the government. In such asituation their 
ruin would be inevitable. 


The danger to British India apperrs infinitely greater from the designs 
of Russia; or, at some distant period, from the efforts of European co'e- 
nies more favourably disposed for colonization. Thes, at New South 
Wales and the Cape of Good Hope, where the moderate temperatare of 
the climate and the fertility of the soil afford every encouragement te 
the emigration of the labouring class of the Eorapcan commasity, the 
progress of population must be mach more rapid. 

The power and ability to throw off their allegiance would arrive 
moch sooner to these communities thea to that of the Angle-Indian. 
In the event of theic success, the British possessions im the East would 
natarally become their prey: The poprlation of Australasia might prac- 
tice the larcenons ocenpation of their forefathers on a bolder scale on the 
plaos of India. But, setting aside speculation, and admitting that co- 
lenlization might possibly lead to the emancipation of India from British 
eontrol, are we to lose this fair prospect of doing good, from the dread of 
this calamity? As meral, intellectual, and religious beings, it is enques- 
tionably our duty to enter upon this career, whatever may be the con- 
sequeaces to ovr dominion. 

It remaias to consider the practical advantages which would re- 
salt from this policy. Were unrestricted colonization permitted, it cam 
scarcely be doabted, that the superior skill, intelligence, and industry 
of Enropeens waold give a powerfel stimaius to the agriceiteral, com- 
mercial, and manefacturing interests of the country. In India, landed 
property is minutely sabdi vided. There exist no lerce farm« as in Ea- 
rope: a large estate is parcelled out, in «mall portions of five, ten oF 
twenty acres, amongst the class of agric teral labourers, precisely of 
the same principle as is practised in Ireland at preeent and the geradoal 
alteration of which hasied to the extensive emigrations from S-otleed 
and Treland. Ueder this system no capital can be created for the per- 
poses of improvemect, sor motive for its application. The experience of 
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the individaal being limited t6 the’ few acres which he possesses, he can 
have no information as te the natare of different soils, or knowledge of 
Cifferent modes ofcaitare. His practice is marked by a eniform routine, 
and is generally covfived to the taising a single crop. To the gradaal 
aheration of this system, = rg 9 oer yoy woe Bye. 
Smith principally ascribes the great improvement t 

eee ese eo By ‘Ard, were the sdanrionens 

which precinde British bora subjects ftom 
a similar advoatage would resnlt to British 
ae improved system of agti¢aitere. Tiis change | 
the breaking op of the present sytem of petty farming. The laropean 
arricaltarist would reqnire at least 3 er 400 acres to enable him (warail 
him self of the capacity of diff -rent soils for the parpose of im»rovement. 
At present, ae skill of capital is required io the cultivation of land,—the 
same aniform practice being followed, without the slightest attempt te 


augment the prod:ee by applying better manere, ‘a skiifal rotation of: 


crops, or improved implements of hasbandry ; ia a word, the intellecta- 

altalent of the Iedian commeanity never has beée directed to this the 

noblest of the arts. I: eccaples no portion of the leisare of the Indian: 
laadholder: hie ambition is solely limited to extracting the atmost 

amount of rent from the wretched peasantry. The idea of improving 

the welfare of his tenaatry, by granting bis lands on such terms as may 

# timalate them to lay ont capital in improvement, and thereby augment. 

ing the value of his property, is altogether uoknown to him. 


Now, on the other hand, the attention of the British landholder - 


would natarally be dicected tothe improvement of the soil, by the intro- 
duction of Earopean skill, its saperior practice in the application of ma- 
nare, draining, inclosares, and embankments. It would be manifestly 
his isterest to improve the breed of cattle, which is altogether neglected 
at present; whilet a regard to his personal gratifications would induce 


him te introduce the fraits and plants of Europe, which are unkvewa in | 


India, and to bestow the pains and attention which are requisite for their 
successful cultivation. 
may be fairly presamed, that the energy and enterprise of the European 
character would be stimulated to bringing into caltivation the vast tracts 


of land which lie anoceapied fa the plains of Tadia. When it is covsi- 


dered, moreover, what has been effected in Bagtand, within the last for. 


ty years, by improvements in agricaltare, is it unreasonable to sappose, 


that, ia a coustry like Ladia, possessing every variety of soil and climate, © 


aa! tatersected by mamerous streams, affording every facility for carrying 
the produce to market, the amount of its agricaltare would be nea: ly don. 
bled within the same period, if free scope were allowed to the skill and 
eoterprize of Earopeans ia stimalating its lengoishing indastry? It 
may be objected, that the mecessary operation of this system woald be to 
deprive the peasantry of their lands, and thes create a great deal of 
misery. Io reply, it can only be seid, that the changs would be very 
gradaah, the number of Zaropeans disposed to settle being a0 very limit. 
ed; and that it appears to me their situation would he ameliorated. 
The farmers of India are literaliy labourers ;their agricultural operations 
are principally carried on by borrowed capital; the necessity of paying 
their rents monthly compels them to resort tothe money lender, whose aid 
is likewise requisite for the maintenance of their families, natil the harvest 
shall be reaped. The general rate of interest at which money is lent to 
this class of society is net less than 36 perecent.: Thus the profirs of 
agricaltural labour are principally engrossed by the money lender. Un. 
der the depressing inflarnce of this system, al! individual energy must 
be extinguished : there can be no hope of improvement as long as it en. 
dures. That surplus predace which, in a more favourable state of socie. 
ty, is destined to reproduce wealth, and to enrich the farmer, is here 
altogether swallowed ap by the exorbitant rate of interest which is paid 
to the lender for the use of his capital. Uader the change of system which 
the existence of a body of British landholders, and the introduction of 
large farms would create, this description of persons would be eonvert- 
ed into weekly labourers apon their estates. Meceiving their wages 
weekly, the necessity of borrowing money would b- removed ; and thas 
& unmerous portion of the commenity would be relieved from the mise. 
ty aed suffering which reselt from the present system of agricoltural 
economy. Were care taken to preserve s small piece of ground to each 
labourer, the enltivation of which would amuse his leisare, and assistin 
the maintenance of bis family (and this is easily practicable in Hiadostan), 
it cam scarcely be doubted that bis general conditioa would be wonder. 
folly imprered. Reliewed from the grievous exactions and oppression 
which prevsil onder the infleence of the native landholders, he wonid 
feel asense of security and independence ander this system, which 
wonld raive him from his present state of moral and political debece. 
ment. Bat, sapposing that no schemes of agricattars! imorovemest 
Were attempted, and that the Britixh leadhoider merely succeeded to 
the power and privileges which the sative af present possesses, it con 
scarcely be doubted that this would be attended with considerable bene. 
6: te the cultivators of the soil, Under the present svatem. the prinei- 
pai fumeendars are mostiy composed of epelent individuals residing in 
the capital of a prevince, end very often men epcaged in commercial 


aad banking (rausec'.cus, aed save officers of government hoidiog ap. 


Tastead of displacing the native inhabitants, it - 
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polatments in the civil courts. These whorarely visit their es. 

tates, feel little or no interest id the welfare of the ryuts or caltivators — 
no sympathy with their wants; indeed this cannot be expected under 
the system which is parsaed in subdividing la@ds. Taas, tet as suppose 
an opulent mative parchases a gameendaree for one lac of rapees ; aud 
that this estate mutt pay te govetaatht an yearly revenne of 30,000 Rs. 
allowing twelve per cent. for the jaterest of his monty, the sua which 
he ongbt t6 collect from the ryats should be 43,590 Rs. The tims aud ta. 

bonr necessary to collect this sam trom the ryats would prove tow mach 
for his indoleat habits, and woald interfere with his other parsaits ; he 
therefore dieposes of this estate, for a certain numbgr of years, to ano. 
ther person, who agrees to give him 60,000 Ri. per auoum,---thus be ob. 
tains 7500 Rs. clear geio, without the slightest trouble to hinwelf, This 
person again divides the estate between five other persons, who agree to 
give bim 65,000 Rs. per annam; thus he clears 6000 Rs. by his bargain, 
These sub-reaters dispose of the iands to the ryuts for 69,000 Rs, per 
annum, which afford to them a profit of 5000 Rs. Thus, (he original impose 
which the government had fixed for defraying the expencenses of the state 
is increased 100 per cent. to the wretched cultivator ; aud in some dis. 
trieta, where this subdivision of lands prevails to a much greater, 
extent, the advance mast be comsiderably greater, The severe 
exactions which arise from this system leave but 4 scanty pit. 

tence to the ryat asthe reward of his labour, The miseries which 
bave resaited from the pernicious agency of middiemea ie Ireland,—» 
counterpart of the practice in question, —are much more aggravated in 

India, where the dificaity of contending with a wealthy sumeendar is 
mach greater, Were British-born subjects, however, allowed to par. 
chase lands, a rapid improvement in the condition of the ryuts might fair. 
ly be expected. The Earopean landholder would then feel the necessity 
of residing upon his estate, as the most effectual way of securing his 
owninterest. This would aot only supersede the pernicions agency of 

middlemen, but be mutually advantageous to the cultivator and the 
landlord, The ryat, moreover, would pay his reat directly to the land. 
holder, without that heavy deduction from bis profits which the agency 

of these nader-renters of land created, The landlord, of course, would 

require some addition to his profits, te compensate for his personal 

trouble in the collection; bat this would be a trifle compared with the 
exactions which prevail ander the present tystem, He would perceive the 
advantage, too, of granting « loug lease, which might induce the ryut to 

lay oatsome capital in improvement, aud which would ultimately benede 

the soil,---a change which would be of immense advantage (o the ryut, as 

at present he cannot attain more than an anoual settlement from any oa- 
tive gumerndar. The characteristic probity of his country would also 

lead the British landholder to execute a regular agreement with his te. 


. nant, which might be prodnced ageiast him, —a formula which, sithough 


directed by government, is generally neglected by the native sumegadar, 
tn the event of a Eoropean landlord oppressing the fynts, the judge of 
the district would be more able to sift and punish his conduct, from the 
superior knowledge which he woald possess of the character of his conn. 
trymea, The efforts of a Earopean lendlord would be directed to re 

strain the pernicions practice of borrrowing money, & habit very des 

tractive to the prosperity of the agricaltaral clave tm Indies: And 
where a necessity did exist for this aid, he might confer am inestimahia 
benefit on the husbandman by lending his monry at Wor 12 per cent, 
which to him would be ample profit; and thus reseae bie peasantry from 
the rapacions grasp of the usurer. That just confidence which sti 
Asiatics repose in the saperior rectitade and moral probity of the 
Earopean character, would naturally lead his tenantry to seek his 
aid in determining their disputes; and « proper sense of the ex. 
alted duties whieh he had to fall! would render him eager to afu 4 
his time for this purpose, Me wonld aspire to imitate the aris. 
toeracy of bis native land, in their anbooght exertions in the cause of the 
pablic. The operation ofthis salutary influence would be felt in creating 
a greater sympathy between these divided races of mankind ;—the 
natives would feel practically convinced that power thus adininistered 
was « benefit, and that their interests were identified with its contina- 
ance. This may be esteemed altogether visionary : it will be said, that 
Earopess farmers, ladigo planters, or even landholders (who cama out 
to India solely from interested motives), are so mach oceapied with their 
own poresits, that they bave fo time to epere for these disinterested 
emplowments. This may be the case: generally speaking, their leisare 
will be directed to their own amasements; bat, allowing this to he so, 

still it may be fairly aveomed, that a regard te their own inte est would 

prompt these men to protect their ryats from the repacity of the mative 

officers of covernm-nt: and it cannot be doabted that they wonld render 

# signal service to the commanity, io bringing the miscondart of these 
men to the notice of the magietrate of the district. The menuflacturing 
indast:y of Beivich India does not appear susceptible of much’ improve- 
meat. Yet. in so breach of labour woeld the application of Furopesn 
skill and cavitel be productive of more extraordinary resaits. tince the 
partial ovening of the trade, the British merchant has been enabled to 
eaport mannfectored goods so cheap, that he has been emsebied to an- 
dersell, or eater iate fair competition, with the sative mapufecturer ia 
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several articles, rhe raw material of which is imported direct from Ledia. 


At present, British shirtivug, cambries, muslins, stockings, are par chased 
to a considerable amount 


as cheeses, hams, oil, &c. which from their perishable nature, cost the 
cousamers from 2 to 500 per cent. upon the original price, which, were 
the attention of the British resident particularly directed to these ob- 
jects, it can scarcely be doubted, ¢ be produced infivitely cheaper in 
India, and nearly equal in quality. A powerfalstimulas might be given 
to the mechanica! industry of the patives, by the introduction of Enro- 
pean implements of trade—the awkward and clumsy tools at present in 
ase being very oufavourable to advancement in the mechanical arts. 


The astonishing quantity of indigo which is annually exported 
from Bengal, the increased caltivation of which is entirely owing to the 
superior enterprise of a few British residents, affords great encourage- 
ment to adventure in other branches of industry. As yet, no Ear 
has engaged in the cultivation of cotton ; and were equal attention Beet. 
ed to its culture and cleaning, there would be every probability of its 
rivalling the finest American samples of that commodity. The cultivation 
of the poppy, the manufacture of opinm, and the preduetion of silk, which 
are principally left to patives at present, are equally open to British 
judustry. The sugars of the Egat are only inferiorto those of the Wéat 


Indies, because European skill bas not been equally applied to their . 


manufacture ; the machinery for crushing the cane is ext tude, 
and the process of boiling and refining very anskilfal. U 

this commodity might be supplied much cheaper from the Eust than the 
Weat Ludies ; bat the inrerests of the former have been saerified to pro- 
tect the industry of the latter. In regard to shipbuilding the same poli- 
cy prevails, By av act passed in 1813, Todia-bnilt ships, that may be 
constructed after this period, are restricted from trading direct to Eng- 
land, which secures a monopoly to the home shipping interest. 


Such are the various ways in which colonization might benefit the 
patives, and promote the general interests of the European body. Were 
British settlers more extensively seattered throughout the land, they 
would render inestimable service to the government, by conveying sound 
information as to the interests of its suljects—an ignorance of which 
forms no inconsiderable source of danger to the stability of our power; 
and this information the daily intercourse of the colopists with the mass 
of its subjects would enable them to attain correctly. At the same time, 
they would powerfully codperate in carrying into execution the be- 
nevolent wishes of the goverument in regard to its subjects, by rescuing 
them from the grinding extortions ef the zumeendars and native officers 
of governmeut—the principal sources of oppression in India. Lf any 
notorious maleadministration existed in the neighbourhood ef a European 
landholder, it would come to biskaowledge, and would speedily be con- 
veyed to the European magistrate of the district, whose principal infer- 
mation at present is drawn from the reports of his gative efficers—the 
very individuals against whose oppressions redress is sought. By 
beneficial services of this nature, @ greater sympathy would be created 
between the people and their rulers, and the general security of eur pow- 
er would be increased, The advantages whieh would resalt to Eeglead 
from colonization are obvions: It would open a noble field of exertion to 
the middie class of her population, in which their superior skill, enter- 
prise, and industry would be advantageously displayed;—it would 
afford a smail vent for that recandast population which has generated 
so mach distress aad misery in hec domestic policy ; - it weald diminish 
the competition in varions professional pursaits, and raise the rate of 
profitin each ;— it would furnish « beneficial employment for her super- 
abundant capital, by transferring it to India, where it is required for the 
purpose of improvement; it would strengthen the secarity of those 
tich dividends of Bast Lndiastock, which remind the people of Eagland 
that they have such a thing as an Indien empire. Under the powerful 


stimales wluch European intelugence would give to the dreoping indns- 
try of the country, It might fairly be expected that the national wealth 
would be greatly angmented ;—that the tastes and habits of the ledias 
commnnity would be gradually changed, by a greater intercourse wih 
a more refiaed people ;—aud that these causes would natarally lead to 
amore ex(ean\c demand (or European manuulaciures and productions. 
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Varieties. 


ON AEARING OF THE MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN FOOTE, OP 
THE ROYAL NAVY, WITH MISS PATTEN. 
the nnion cemented last Wednesday at Matti 

Ee eye ih abintionen of bala? 
May the Foote ever closely adhere to the Paties, 

The Patten for ever stick close to the Foote. 
Aud thoagh Pattens are used bat in moist-dirty weather, 

May their journey through life be uncioaded and eican ; 
May they long fit each other, and, moving together, 

May oaly one son! (sole) still be cherished between. 


EPIGRAM, FROM THE ITALIAN OF PANANTI. 


Pentiti a un dissolute moribende.”’ 
“ Rerest, my son,” a friar said 
To the sick patient on his bed. 
“ IT saw the demon on the watch 
“ At the stairs’ foot, thy soul to catch.” 
“ What was he like?” the sick mao cried: 
“ Why, like an asa,” the monk - 
“ An asst’ che sick man matier'd,“ Pehaw ! 
“ "Twas your own shadow that you saw.” 


THE FARMER'S CENTENARY CONTRASTED. 
Illustrative of the Causes of the Present Agricultural Distress. 


The Maw to the Plough; 
The Wire tothe Cow; 
The Giant to the Sew; 
The Bov to the Mow ; 
And your Rents will be netted. 


In 1622. 
Best Man — Tally ho ; 
Aled Miss — Piane ; 
The Wire —Silk and satin; 
The Boy — Greek and Latw ; 
Aad you li all be Gazetted. 





Curious Cirewmstance.—in April last, Mrs. Motley, broker, North 
Shields, purchased an old mattress for 2s. from a shipowner; im arrang. 
ing some papers last week, be found « docament in the band. writing of 
lis deceased wie, net mieaded for bis perusal, bet that of her son by a 
former hasband, ia which it was stated that property te a considefabie 
amount was deposited in the seid mattress. His daeghter in conse- 
quence waited ow Mrs. Motiey, and offered ber a tew ghilliegs to return 
it. Mes. M. eatorally supposed that this seeming generosity was aot 
withouta cause, but having sold it to a Mrs, Hill for$s. fora small 
cousideration she regained possession of the prize; bet on entering ber 
house sweating under the precious load, the original proprietor and a 
cousiable were ready to receive her, and without ceremony cut open the 
maitiess, when a purse, said Ao Coutain 100 gaineas. two gioves filed with 
current silver coin, several valmable rings, trinkets, silver speous, ac. 
were discovered. Mrs. Hit bad considerably reduced the mattresi to 
Git a small bedstead, without Gudiag the hidden treasure. —Tyne Mercury. 


Larva of Insects.—A case of siacalar interest bas lately falien under 
the observation of Dr. Pickells, of the Cork Dispensary; that ofa fe- 
male, aged about 25 years, in which the larvm of a great number of 
insects ot the beetle avd fly kind wee discharged alive trom the stomach. 
Several of the larvae of the beetle kind, thoagh discharged apwards of 
a fortnight age, remain still alive,in health and vigeur. They consist, 
besides the head, of 12 joiuts, and are furnished with 6 feei—some 
exceed an inch in length. The young woman laboured at tatervais, 
during « long time past, ander vomiting of bleed, and the most ricicat 
convulsions, which have been considerably alleviated by the discharge 
of the insects. The probable supposition is, that the ova, or egg+, were 
taken in by the mouth, and deposited avd bateved iw the stomach.— 
Tyne Mercury. 


Autographs.—To possess the signatares, or baud. writing, of liters. 
ry or distinguished characters, bas ever been considered « + sinable 
casiosity ; But « remaised for eur speculating age te see such matrers 
put up to saleby public section. At asaie of books, jast couciuded, 
sevetal autagraphs were amongst the lots. (One lot was the siguetere 
of Renaparte ; it fetched eighteen shillings. Another tot consisied of 
several antegraphs, the most ceteurated of which was that of the late 
Puincess Chariotte ; the let ferched 4. 








ASIATIC DEPARPMEW 








& aiceck’s Rerkoning. 

It baving become as tiresome to our Readers as to ourselves 
to have, the Burt exhibited EVERY DAY, since even the est 
Farces will not bear too frequent a repetition, we baye 4 
ourselves for some time past, with bim to play his cam: 
bois unrestrained; amd shrow together a. Bi sa 
on his.follies through the week :—It sufficient 
after this to notice him once a nce & month, 


and lastly; to som up bis sins at still more ervals, - 
jaa “Quarterly Return,”—if he should by that time be worth 
notice at all, which we think bighly problemations; f 
not so blind as to perceive how mech the interest of the 
maigtained and its existence proloaged by our coad 
give him ang share of our attention however small. 
however, will wosk itsewnm cure: and with thia conviction we 
enter on the Weekly prescribed, 


_ SS. 200 : 
LETTER OF SPECTATOR. 

Amidst all the dulaess which characterizes (he solema folly of 
the Butt, there ts now andsthen some entertainment te be gleaned 
from watching its sbiite and tergiversations, its tarnings and 
windings, til! it tosés its way entirely, from the ionemerable de- 
viations that it makes from the strait path. Every one remem. 
bers the affected generosity which it assumed to itself when it 
declined (o triumph over a Faileo Euemy! and every ene mast 
equally remember how soon it was fouad that the Failen Baemy 
had risea again, and stood higher than before. Yet bat a few 
days after this, it was said that the Editor of the Jounwan had 
again fallen beneath the notice of an honorable pen, except (we 
hope the reader will mark the exerption) “except: fer the par- 
pose of readering innexions the oceasional promulgation of bis 
vile principles.” The article of whieh this sentence formed the 
close, began too by saging that the Editor had already stated 
his reasons for avoiding discassion with the Jovnnat, and con- 
tended that he bad now determined to confine himself simply to 
the exposure of the pringiples and practice of that Paper. 

Late es this determination was, we should have regarded 
it as a pledge of approaching fairness, in abandoning personal 
defamation, and coofieing bis siricteres to the (air gronads of 
public principle as advocated in our Paper, had we not long 
aro seen, from hundreds of aaredeemed pledges and broken 
promises, that Joun Bucw's professions and practice were con- 
stantie at variance with cach other, and that what he had said 
on say one day could never deserve the slightest reliance as 
an index of whathe might be expected to do on the morrow. 


The event proved that we were right. The: professions 
alluded te, of confining all strictures to the public principles of 
the Caccutra Jounsat, appeared on the 17th, and onthe very 
day following —the 16th —ocarly balf the Paper of this professing 
Editor was given ap to a Letier which go far trenched on matters 
of private life, as among other things to state for the information 
of the Indian Public ehon we commenced to live in aaence for the 
frst time, where we visited at the present period, ke. ke. The very 
fst page of bis Paper contained a0 annoancemeant of oat baving 
been at a Dinner given by the Officers at Dum.Dom, notwith- 
standing the prophecy of Nicest that no Officer would in futare 
dare to ask us te sit down at that ‘able. What has oar diving 
here and supping there to do with the public principles of the Cac. 
curta Jovayat! Every ove mast admit that thisis an affair 
ef private life, into which ae persone bat the parties really eens 
cerned have aright toenter: but it ought te bedembly protect 
ed from the comments of the Bditor of the Bust tfirst, berause 
he confesses that he was set ose of the party, sad had therefore 
Do right te mix wp its arrangemcois aad guesis with bis politieal 
hatred; andwmext, beeause thie Diener at Dam Dam hed no- 
thing whatever to do with the public principles of the Catcurta 
Jovenat to which he had expressly avowed bis determination to 
confece bimself. 






Bot this was sot alk In the same page he prefaces the 
ocarly the latter half 


long Levter of * Srectaron,” which odeupied 
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Of his Paper, with the following commendatory and approving pa- 


ragraph:— 
“ We cannot refrain from calling the attention of our readers parti. 
ceularly to the Letter of a Spectator in this day's paper. Our testime- 


ny ‘ots RELEY pampeaenens and COGENT REASONENG, we are 
aware, cannot. r ia the estimation of our readers; bat We may be 
anldwplt ‘dbrerve, that coinciding a3 we do with. sentiment it con- 
fats, We are justified ia pointedly ntcom MeNDING it te cer readers.” 


| A tew lines below this, the same consistent and penctrat- 
Gavine gives the following as bis standard of what a good 
owspaper shoakibe:— ‘ 
“The first and faadamental object of a Newspaper, ia 


partienlarly 

» wel rfee, dent al informa all ports connected 
wh thd gener wel/are eG Te wad teas ex- 
teacti the Englisti \nd Mreigu papers ag Will convey a just view of 
the dtate of the fevpective countries,” 


This is illastrated in the same Sheet, by the pablication of 
an Unusually tong Leiter of five close colamas, the chief end 
and aim of whichis te defame Mr, Buckingham's private charac- 
ter, us if thie was one of the chief points on which “the general 
welfare ofthe British Iohabitants ia Iudia” depended! 


Bat of the Letter itself, the relevancy and cogent reason- 
ing of which the Bditor praises so highly, and every sentiment of 
whieh be conicides iv, it will be enough to say that it contains 
the following assertions and insinuations, which it willbe suffel- 
ent barely to recapitulate, and leave the reader to judge bow 
much of it belongs to Mr, Buckingham’s private character 
which the Buit affectsa.to say it leaves aniowcbed, and how 
much of it belongs strictly to those public principles of the Cas- 
curta Jovanat, to which the Butt bas so often avowed bis 
determination to confine himself, The heads are these: 


lst. —That My. Backingham is solely indebted to Lord 
Hastings for his evinence in this country, his means of sepport- 
iag @ family for the first time in sMudace, aud for aught that be 
can eal) bie own, 

—Phat insult has been the return which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has dade to Lord Hastings, for bis bénevalehne ; aid that 
iw this his Lordship phd oolf met the commbn fate df every other 
persoa who ever did Mr. Backipgham an aot of kindgess. 

3rd.—That Lord Hastings’s sentiments regarding the valae 
of a Pree Press to Lodia, were known to every body to have 
changed since his Reply to the Madras Address: yet that he had — 
shewn great delicacy in avoiding all notice of the repeated min. 
condaet and breach of the Restrictions by the Journalist, which 
coucerped the Gaxesnment at lerge, of bimaclf personally as its 
bead ; aod that Lord, Hastings had pevers by any ect or deed 
interfered with Me, Buckiagham’s, Press. 


Ath. That in etfo@r quotations from Lord Hastings’s Re- 
ply to the Madras Addtess, we had never bad the esndourto in- 
clade the words which signified that tho’ the Preedom of Disoas- 
sion was the natural right of every Baglishman, it was “to be nar- 
rowed only by spesial aod urgent cause assicned,” as forming aa 
exception to the general rale of its asefel freedom. 


' ali 
th. — A provided Mr, Buckiogham’s sophistry proves 

PORT to bv affairs, be is the last man to care whether 
India were d ted in blood or flames, raveged from end to 
ead, or sank into the depths of the ocean to-morrow, so that 
bis Shares be bat sold, or his Bills daly paid. 

6.b.—That Me. Backingham had summoned the Ledian Army 
to array themselves om his side aysina the Marquis of Hastings. 

Th. —That Wr. Buckingham ted been guilty of prectising a 
tissae of deceptions on every one withwhom he had been connected 
tn ang shape, inclediay the Indian Public. 

oth.—That Mr. Buckingham meanly took from the Bub- 
scribers to his Work the original price of the Book, though it 
was much reduced ia value. 

tth.—That Mr. Buckingham's wanton personalities pra 
duced a Duel, after a0 Apology tendered by M;s. Buckingham 
bad been accepted and thea retragted, 
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10th, —That Lord Hestingss oe soul of honor—had felt 
himself compelled to pronounce Mr. Buckingham unworthy to 
enter beneath his roof, ia consequence of bis being so compiecte- 
ly denuded by the Friend to Mr. Bankes. 


11th.—"Phat the finger of seora and should be 
therefore directed by sites Nast against Mr. ingham, and 
in such a magnet, as uld complete the confi ms dis- 
grace of ring Locendiary, as the suborner ition 
amongst wie ie longer to uphold higrtoregy if Ap uo- 
principled A dvcblarer, io bis opposition aod outr towards 
every authority and every sentiment we are boantl tor ect 

Tn ail these Heads we haye | 


ad neatly on 6 
the language of the Letter itself: and shall content sildees 
witha few brief replies to the several chargeses they are 
pumbered, | 


Ist,--The oaly way in which Lord Hastiags, has coniri- 
buted to our existence, ot means,of support, is im the man- 
ner jo which all others have done who have from time to time 
visited the Freedom of Discussion with {vexatioes proceed- 
ings—in the shape of condemnatory Letters and acteal Prosecu- 
tions—above all whith the Press wa¥ [enabled t6 raise ' ftseif by 
the strong-hold which its advocacy of aa honest cause gave it on 
the symputhies of the commihity at ‘large. In this way, Lord 
Hastings may have benefited’as, Tt is; however, not true that 
we derived all our means of existence from his conduct to- 
werds the Press: uniess his abstaining from an ‘unjust set 
ean be so deemed. If oor Banishatent were ‘really eotied 
for by the exigency of the cuse, and demanded by thé interests 
of the State; and if, in carrying it into’ effect, he cobld benefit 
the country without violating any principle of law or equity, be 
would no doubt have done it: His refraining (rom the; exer- 
cise of such a power showed, however, thathe thought he could 
mot justify himself to his country or to posterity fer sech,en, act, 
without a strong case of danger to the State beiag maria anpa- 
rent; and no such danger existing, as subsequent events 
have fully shown, he would have violated every principle of law 
and equity in banishing a man without trial for, exercising 
that serutiny to which he had himself iavited him. His 
pablic professions to the world were on record:—and they 
wéte never fortially or publicly revoked: so that the great- 
est inconsistency must have attached to any violent and extra- 
judicial measures of a Statesman professing publicly one set of 
opinions, and acting privately on diametrically opposite ones, 
That inconsistency Lord Hiustings tad sufficient penetration to 
ace; and deeply ak some of his recorded sentements on the Press 
at different periods aré at variance with each other, this 
power of Banishment without Trial was fortunately for his 
reputation never exercised. 
steadily maintained the sentiments on Public Soratiny avow- 





ed by «him in Jane 1819, the losses sostained by Mr. Buck. * 


jogham thro’ the Madras Postage interruption woeld never 


have occurred :—tbe joss sustained by the Casts.of Acquittalin ; 


the United Sceretaries’ Prosceution, would aever have happened ; 
—and the still heavier Costs of the Criminal Information would 
never have beon incurred; for these were all 66 many punishments 
for daring to indulge that pablic sératiny ‘which it was said 
to be so salutary for Supreme Authority to have exercised 
oat: tho’ if this Supreme Authority had been Enown steadily 'o 
maintain that doctrine (which on the contrary it since appears 
that it had long abandoned), not one of those events would probably 
have transpired. Mr. Buckiogham’s means of existence have 
been obstracted, retarded, and lessened by these caases: and 
we kaow of nothing to set off as even a counterbalance to 
them ; so that it is the very reverse of the teath to say we owe all 
that we possess to Lord Hastings, It wauld be more accurate 
to say that we owe it to hard laboer, great perserverance, and 
unsbaken constancy, ably and efficiently supported by the honor- 
able and generoas feeling of a high-minded and spirited commu- 
pits of Boglishmea, who bave befriended and assisted us io pro- 
portion te the violence with which it appeared te them that 


If Leed Hastings had firmly and + teantte thom: 


| 
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we are jus i the more “s6 because we know 
that they acted on priaciple; and because we are persuaded 
that the looget and more furious the clamour aed ery of pro. 
‘page ‘Agaibst us, the more firm and “mor 

‘be ‘the supporters of our cause. The tssertion 

pe roin le hg «rte Cree ekg prc the first time, 
> ee LL will admit to BE & piece ‘of privan 

histe J t “at all connected with the public prin. 
ci the'CLetrrs Fovkac. We shall first say, that thi, 


1s sot tried WE bave'lived in dy much comfort in Boginod a 
we have ever lived in Iadia; secondly, that it is mo man’s busines 
ex iiitors, whether it be tfue or not; thirdly, that if 
trate, It mildt be very creditablé to oar talents to spring from pe. 
niflacnce by means 6f these alone: fourthly, that 
Wah Mast be affluent for thé firwt’ time, if be be ever aMlvcot 
afl: ‘and fifthly /"that while fh this g0Gntry we see men living in 
affluence apon the money Of othe?®, ‘which aust apply to every 
man in debt, from the Governor General down to the y 
Writer in the Service, itis aw anddual degree of praise to dis. 
tingaich as from most others by saying that we never attempted 
to live in aMuence anti! we had the means of sapporting it ca- 
tirely ont of owr own gains. As to the source from which such 
gains are derived, we oan honestly sey that there is not one in- 
dividual iathe werld, bebe who he may. who takes less from 
others against their inclination than we do. The Great Mea 
of the Barth are paid by taxes often wruvg from « suffering peo- 
ple agninst their will; bat he who lives by the labour of his own 
hands bas nothing to reproach himself with om this score ; and 
though ovr whole income is made ap ofthe soms received from the 
community atlarge, yet it is a pleasing reflection to as (of which 
many cannot best) that no man is compelled to contribute a sin- 
cle shilling to Ghat income either beyond-bis means 1 contrary 
to his inclination to afford. On that head therefore we are quite 
wontent. Taine 
24.— If insalt had been the retern which Mr. Bucking- 
fam bad made to Lord Hastiogs and to every other person 
who had ever done him acts of kindness, either those per- 
seas cannot have perceived it, or their kindnesses would hare 
boon atan end.—But it is not true, Lord Hastings is not the 
man to pass by an insult without making the offerer of it feel his 
sense of it; aad he has too mach experience of public matters to 
construe public comment on his public deeds, into an insalt, in the 
senscin which the Writer of the Letter would seem to mean. 
As to others, we hare to boat of acts of kindnessevery day from 
one quarter or another; but if we had returned only insults for 
favours, we should long ago have been deserted by all the world, 
who are too little prone to Christian forbearance to pat insalts 
into their pockets and still befriend the persou who perpetually 


i 


3ed.—1f Lord Hastiogs’s opinions regarding the valce or 
atility of a Free Press iw Jadia bad changed since his Reply to 
the Madras Address, frankness and candoar woald enjoin it on 
him as a duty to others as well as himself that he should have 
pabliely avowed sach change, and suffered no one to remain ia 
error on $0 important a point. Bat it is qaite antyue te say 
that Lord Hastings abstained from noticing any breach of tbe 
Restrictions in the Catcurra Jovenat, and that he newer, by 
ahy Ret or deed, fnterfered with Mr. Buckiogham's Press: be 
cause the Records of the Chief Secretary's Office will shew 
degen Lettersin which direct interverence with Mr. Buckiog- 
ham’s Paocr is made, becouse of alleged Wreaches of these Ree- 
trietions, from the comments on the Madras Government ia 1819 
and 1820, down to the Letter seppesed to reflect on: the late 
Bishop, in Fone 1821, and the last order to ehey every official 
injunction regerdiog the Press, whether past or fature, on pala 
of immediate Bavishment, written in September, 1822. 

4th.—It is also most antree to say we have constantly 
quoted parts of Lord Hastings’s Reply to the Madras Address i# 
praise of Free Discussion, poiotedly omitting the words “ to b¢ 
Uarrowed only by special and ergeat cause gssigned.”-—Thest 
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words form a part of the qeotation im every ingtance that we 

remembe: of the sentence te which they -belpng being quoted : 

and we are positively certain that they were sever 

emitted, But of what foree are they !—sinee Lord Hastings im- 

mediately after uttering them, said 

fer such invidious shackles indeced me to break them ; 

that such becessity never did arise may be inferted from 

neter having pat the shackles to which he referred (those of the 
) on again, The remark therefore about such omissi- 

ous is as absurd as itisuntree, = 

Sth.—All we have to say on this head, is, that if what the 
Writer asserts of as coald be proved, he would have been too 
happy to do so: but if he cannot prove it, he ought to have held 
bis tongee... ILia po t reproach to a man to say that he 
manages his primate offairs well ; but this is professedly what Joun 
But nor any other person either has or ought to have any thing 
to de with: and the sale of Mr. Backingbam’s Shares and the 
Ptyment of bis’ Bille will onty co on the faster from these at- 
tempts to stop them: bet certainly, the man who bas property at 
stake and bills due to him, would be the very last, on the common 
principle of self-interest, to wish the country desolated with 
blood, ravaged with Games, or sent to the depths of the ocean; 
these woald be creat obstacies to the making of any man’s for- 
tede: but, lke other ehurges, the folly of ibis is equally as 
manifest as its wickeduess. 

Gih.— We have already refuted this charge more solemnly in 
another place: bat we protest here also against sach an influ- 
ence. We appealed tothe Army aot to be led away by the cla 
mour agsinst a Free Press to abandos us whom they had long 
sapported ; and asked them to follow the sentiments of their dis- 
tinguished Chief: and we have yet to learn that calliag on men to 
follow the opinions of their Leader, is asking them to array them- 
selves againgt him. None but a Tauric skull could ever have cow: 
tained so absurd a deduction. 

7th. —To the mere assertion that we have deceived every body, 
including the whole Indian Public, we can only say, that they 
have not yet found us out ; aod that we mast be gifted with more 
than mortal skill, to sitin oar closet and by the mere powér of 
the pen deceive some thoasaads of readers every day into a be- 
lief of what bas ne foundation. What as advantage would it be 
to the Proprietors of the Brut if they could light on so clever 
and deceptive & person. Their private affairs might also prosper, 
their shares sell, and their bills be paid ; bat, alas! no one is de- 
ceived by the Bot or its writers, and it is therefore that we 
maintaia ovr ground and stand firmer and firmer in proportion to 
all their attempts to move us. The difference therefore amounts 
to this: that while we deceive every one, they only deceive ihem- 
selves! 


Sth.—When the Travels in Palestine were isaued, every 
Subscriber was offered the option to take the Work at the ori- 
ginal price or withdraw his Satgcription altogether; the meanness 
therefore amounted to the act of reociviag what had been origi- 
nally Gxed, and what every one was given fell liberty to pay or 
Bot, just as he chose! 


c Oh. —It was an ill-chosen moment for those whoaffected to 
etspect the private feelings of ethers, to revive the subject allud- 

d to in the paragraph correspoadiog with the number of this re- 
Pi to it; —but as no feelings of delicacy could restrain the men- 
ten of it op the part ef owr aceusers, we should be wanting ia 
justice to oarselves if we suffered Op. Matiorndon to prevent 
our saying that the assertion of our haviog made av Apology is 
most crossly aatree, It is sufficient to refer to the printed State- 
ment of this enpleesgat affair, signed by the respective Seconds, 
and admutied to be correct by the Principals themscives, to 
shat fer ever the mouth of calamey oo sugh a subject. Delicacy 
levbids oar sayiag more than that we regret that this subjrot 
should cver have beca revived, aad that me provocation bat that 
of a dircct mis-statement of facts should ever bave induced us 
even to make allusion to an event that ought to have been baried 
in obfixion by men of all parties, and which pene cag regret 
Were sincerely than we have always done, 
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10th.— If Lord Hastings were the cou! of Aener, he could 
not hare condemned any mae on ex-parte er He re- 
ceived and read the Buts, and Faimxp of Bankas; he did 
net receive or read the Jounwat, unless it was seeretly, as many 
ethers do, who affected to fellow Lord Hastings’s example, 
when the Jounwat was discontinued at Goverament 
im 1821, becaase it spoke with the detestation it deserved of the 
cruel persecution of the late Queen, Butat all events, Anowing 
the use which could not fail to be made of the erasure of any 
name from a Government House List, —hnowing also.that the most 
intimate friends of the Accused remained atill his friends, asto- 
ciates, and defenders,—and above all, Anowing that Mr. Buck- 
ingham had summoned his Aceusers to the Tribunal of the Law, 
aod darcd them to the proof,—he ought rather to have suffered 
his right hand to be cut off, than have permitted it to stamp « 
Man as condemacd, under such cricumstances as these. Bat we 
do not bélieve the fect: and no man who thinks Lord Hastings 
possessed a soul of honor can for a monicat credit so dishonor- 
able a prejadgement, and so unjust a step as this of secretly 
consigning a man, against whom nothing had been proved, to all 
the injury that the influence of his marked and pointed con- 
demnation would be caloulated, in the minds of many to attach 
to him. 


1lth,—It may bean easy task for a person in the dark to 
eall on others to point the Gagér of seora aud reprobation on ang 
knewa individual:—bat the question naturally suggests itself. 
Why does not the scorner set an example in bis own name and 
with his own persou! If it be so honorable a work to bunt dowa 
any bne man, why do not the hunters boldly tell their intended 
victim who they are, and where they are to be met with, face to 
face! It is consistent enough iv them to ealluéa daring lncen- 
diary ; but why do they not come forward pnd prove itt Tt is 
easy chough to call ua Suborners of Sedition; bat ao one will 
beliewe this unless such @ charge is substantiated ; and if this 
could be done, the victory of oor opponents would be complete ; 
hut they have not a shedow ef prowfto addace, and therefore 
they remaia in secret. The public of Ladia have been called on 
for several months past, not to uphold as any longer; 
and if they considered us the artful, daring, and apprincipled Ad- 
ventarer which is pretended, | 4 would ne doubt have attended 
to the call; bat they show by their continued sapport that they 
do not believe the allegations: nor Gould they, withoat a practi- 
eal libel on the Government of the country as well as theniselves, 
believe that we had outraged every authority aad every senti- 
ment which Wonerable men are boand to respeot, H we hud 
done this, the Law would long age have visited os with condign 
ptinishment, and the commeanity at large abandoned us to our 
fate. But ocither of these resalis have yet eoourred, and the 
necessary inference is thatthe charges are unfounded in trath. 


LETTER OF A CBNTURION. 


The next peiat ia the Correspondence of the Buit worth 
noticing in this Week's Reckoniog, is some portions of the long 
Letter of “ A Cawrunion” ia the Paper of the 22d instant, As 
usual, thisLetter had been ushered in for days before with certain 
“ Notices” to excite interest aed curiosity, and at length when 
it appeared, the follewing commendation was given asa Preface 
to it by the approving Editor. 

“ We trast oer Correspoodents will exense os, but we very san. 
NEOTLY ewrneaT of them te peruse the Letter signed  Cantunton” in 
this days paper, and to fallow vet only the advice, bat the rXamete o 
Twat warres.—Certain we are that the paisciPiasto which we are 
opposed can never stand the (ée¢ of fair éxanilnation, and onr Corres. 
poodents mast see that our opponent invariably sheters himself from 
the attack ander the plea of personality, which however eafvanded, be 
only needs 2 shadow of sppearduce of,te profit by.” 


In consequence of this earnest intreaty, (tho’ it might be 
regarded as an indication of the Bditor’s belief that Ciwtinion 
stood sadly in need of such « paff, and that witheat it, few persons 
would trouble themscives (6 took at it af afl.) we terned fo the 
Letter, and foaed in rt the following sage discoveries of thip nee 
ally of the But. 
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ist. —That the Catcurra Jounwat and its Editor being now 
in the zenith of pablic and private estimation, it was certainly an 
injudicious moment to eater on any strictures tending to question 
the validity of their claims to this *‘ well-earned fame ;” but that 
silence might argue a sapine iodifference to the best interests of 
society ; aod therefore, however reluctant, this new Champion 
entered the lists te combat the “ licentiousness of a free press.” 


2ad.—That the extensive circalation of the Jovnwat does 
not surprize him; as it arises from the same cause as the exten- 
sive sale of all those Radical prints —the Scotsman, Times, and 
others —at home. 


3rd.—That tho’ the Friexo to Bawkes had laboured with 
a triamphant, bat not immediate success; yet, while we had 
auch men as Semrronivus, Nicest, Civitis, Fasiwws, Common 
Sense and others in India, 10 apprehension of danger from the 
Jounnat need be entertained ; as these men would supply the 
antidote, which would neutralize if not eflectaaliy eradicate the 
poison. , 

4th.—That the Editor of the Jovawat possessed a certain 
hind of talent with which he was able to misicad his readers and 
make the worse appear the better reason. 


6th.—Thbat Mr. Backingham’s Defence being published on 2 
Sanday, was a piece of practical infidelity which the writer could 
hardly bave given credence to; and that without further refer- 
ence to the subject, those who bad any reverence for that day 
ought not to bave read it then, nor ought they “ by any subsequent 

to conntenance the profaaation which necessarily attend- 
od its issue on that day, when we have the command of a Holy 
God to do no manner of work, which in the very lowest accepta- 
tion implies rest from every secalar occupation.” 


6th.—That the night ofdarkness being now gove by whee 
the Sabbath was only recognised by the wnion flac, there are 
happily now many who having derived their notions of religion 
from an aacorrupted fountain—the Biblo—are in no danger of 
being misled by the miserable ethics of the Cateurta Jounnat, 
but that itis nevertheless the duty of all good men to fellow the 
example of Cenrurion, ia neither receiving nor reading that Paper; 
and that if this were done, the system which has been adopted 
by the sale of Shares would be insafficiest to give it stability. 


7th.—That the system of debate and strife is too useful to 
the interests of the Jounnat, and too congenial to the spirit of its 
Conductor, to be permitted (by him) to subside. 


8th.—That the “ Menino Masks” are right in not giving ap 
their names, since they may see what would be the probable ase 
made ofthem, by the reflections attempted to be cast on Mr. 
Edmonstone, to depreciate a man who carried home with him so 
large a measure ofthe affection, henor, aad admiration of the 
Indian Commanity. 


Thes far Centurion, who will be as easily disposed of as 
Srecraror, and we shall follew the same method of reply io 
numerical order. 


Ist, —It is quite correct that the Jounwat is im the menith of 
its popularity ; bat the means taken by Cewrurton to lesson it, are 
the most unpromising that could have been resorted to. It is 
chiefly because of the long and continued system of epposing it by 
declamation instead of argument, that it bas reached its present 
pitch; and tho’a total change of policy on the part of its oppo- 
noats, by either praising it or remaiaing sileot, might bring ite 
little lower in the scale of general estimation, itis quite certain 
that the very causes which have contribated so largely te its 
popularity, namely the efforts made ia the Butt to counteract it, 
are the last from which any hopes are now to be entertained. 
If writing could have pat dowa the Jovanat, it would bave been 
annihilated long ago: bat it prodgces quite a contrary effect, 
aud the more the Jovnnat is written against the more it prospers. 


2d.—We can only say that as long as the circulation of oar 
Paper is unaided by official influence, and as long as every man 
is free to choose what Pape: he will take in prefereace to another, 
extensive circulation is the fairest standard of popalarity ; and 
that the Scotsmaw and the Times at bome, as well as the Journal 
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here, are only ‘geeferred to other Papers by the major part of 
the community, because they sre supposed to be conducted with 
greater ability, and because they more frequently my the 
general sentiments of the large mass of the people by m they 

success hag 


are read and supported. 
34.—It is certainly trae that no i 

attended all the lost labour of “ the Friend of Mr, Bankes” —and 
that as faras injury tothe Caccurta Jounnat by defaming its 
Editor was his object, never was there a more signal failure in 
the history of literary or personal controversizs since the world 
began. But if it be true that there isno danger to be appre- 
hended from the pois of the Jounnac. as the naases of the writers 
mentioned can provide sofficient antidote; then, it mast he coa- 
fessed, that all the clamoor of the last four years bas been idle 
noise, and that it must be absard from henceforward for any 
one to talk of the Cangers of a free or even a licentious Press. 


4.b.—I! we really possess the certaiy hind of talent attributed 
to us, we must be reckoacd among the mest fortunate as weil as 
the most gifted of men; for sarely mevergct did mortal continue 
to misicad a whole commanity against the influence of their owe 
reason so long. Jonw Bust is net so bappy, nor indeed are bis 
colleagues; for besides being anable “ to make the worse appear 
the betier reason,” they have the misfortune to make what to 
them appears the better reason, ia the eyes of every one clee seem 
the worse / 


6th.—It is a new way of dealing even-handed jostice, and 
quite worthy of the Tauric School, to say that if a Defence be 
issued on Susday, ae Christian should :ead iton that day: and 
because of the same reason, he should also abstain from reading 
it on any subsequent day. At this rate, the Defence could never 
be read at all; and sucha reselt would no doubt serve the 
coascientious CeNTURION’s parpose extremely well, beeaase the 
reading of that Defence, whether on Sanday or any other day, bas 
convinced handreda, of the integrity of that character which itis 
the ebject of the Bure and its colleagues te defame. But this 
cant of the sin of reading a man’s Defence on a Senday, (for it 
deserves no other name) comes with peculiar ill-grace through a 
Paper, the Editor, Printer, and all the Devils of which are en- 
caged actually af work on every Sunday, preparing their Sheet 
of the following day! thus making a systematic breach of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath by “ doing att manner of work,”—and 
mach of it very dirty work (too,—at the same time that the 
Bditor, with singular blindness and hypocrisy, calls on others aad 
earnestly entreats them not only te follow the advice bat the ex- 
ample of Centunion, whilehe is inthe weekly practice of dis- 
regarding both, and that too for the purpose of sheer gain, This 
itis to be numbered among the “ Pious and Orderly” in Cal- 
eutta, where it may be safely said there is more cent about re- 
ligion, and less of the genaine practice of it, than in any City 
containing an equal number of Protestant Christians on the face 
of the globe. 


6th. —If the night of darkness bas passed away, and no danger 
is to be apprehended of any one being misied by the miserable 
ethics of the Jovawnat ; then, we say again, wherefore all the 
noise and clamour against what it is confessed can do no harm? 
If Centurion does not read the P» per. how can he comment as 
be does on its contents '—If he reads it, but does not reeeiee it, 
then he enjoys af advantage gretis for which other people 
would be content to pay.— Bat if he neither reads it mer receives 
it, be ts certainly quite anqualified to pats any opinion on the 
subject. Nodoubt, if every man werld follow this example, the 
Jovunal would soon be at anend: bet as it has maintained its 
interest alone against every opposition for four vears past, the 
sale of Shares will no doubt give it much greater infucece -and 
stability for the future, ia which we ste only matter of con- 
gratalation to ourselves, however painfal it may be to those who 
have not the same bright prospects before them. 
7th.—If the system of debate and strife be the only one by 
which the Jounnat can exist, then the most effectual way to pet 
an endtoit would be toe abstain from assisting in such debate; 
for it could motlong maintain a coutroversy if po one opposed it, 
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: maintained by one party only. Let the ex- 
ee eiheanae satisfied. There was a 
period when the Goveanwent Gazerre, Inpta Gazirte, aod 


Hoek scarcely ever appeared without their daily tirade 

pooner vy are this bas ceased, however, for many months, 

et Se eecd St ait, te fir face ve tere 
the Buit and its colleagues try the same : and} 

, to the Journsar is now and ex- 


as 
® by which Centurion says we live, in a week at the 
pol Farpreniog sles toe Son or its doc- 
trines doring that period, and theit work will be done. If they 
farnish as, Lowever, with food for that debate and strife, by 
their silence, they 
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... Sth.—Aa to Mr. Bdmenstone, on whom it is said we bave 
cast reflectives edtenlated to depreciate his character, we cao 
only say, be cuay be the best man in the world, bat his assertion 
that the avowed object of the Press of this country was to stimu- 
late the Natives to follow the example of America, is both absurd 
and entounded, and no «respectability of character will make 
such an assertion trae if it be really false. He may perhaps be- 
lieve it; but he is; like many other good men have been, in er- 
ror; and before he hazarded such an assertion he ooght te 
bave been fortified with i:resistible proofs, instead of which he 
has not offered one. 1f such were the object of the Indian Press, 
it mast bave been knows to the community bere :—for sach an 
iecitement could not have been overlooked by every eve on the 
spot. Yet thereis no maa in lodia who can show a solitary instance 
of that which Mr. Edmcastone would seem to insinuate was the 
constant and daily practice of the Iodian Press; as if any mao 
could be foolish eoongh to invite others . oes him of life, 
property, and aathority! We repeat, that Mr. Edmoastove may 
be one r the best men living, but be bas stated what is not the 
fact, and ia continvaation of bis error, drawn the most alarming 
conclusions from the most foolich aud anfounded notions of a pure- 
ly imaginary dearer, - ’ 
CHANGE OF OPINION RESPECTING LORD HASTINGS. 


The next charge that is advanced against usis the alleged 
change of opision and chance of expression towards Lord Hast. 
ings, as quoted. from the Jovanats of August and December, 
1822, after a lapse of four months interval. 

Oo this, we may say, that our change of opinion was con- 
scientiously founded on chaage of conviction, from change of 
measares towards the Press. 
reader will mark the dates), we believed firmiy that Lord Hastings 
was as creat a Friend to the Freedom of the Press, subject only to 
the Laws and a Trial by Jary as any mao in India, ond indalgent- 
ly conciaded that in all which indicated the reverse, there had 
been other agents at work. 


The Honorable Doagias Kionaird, inthe debate at the India 
House on the 29th of May, in speaking on this subject, is reported 
in the Asiatic Journal for Jaly 1822, (page 61) tobave expressed 
himself to the following effect :— 

“He thought that the conduct of the Noble Marquis, io removing 
the restrictions from the press, entitled bim to the gratitedy of mankind. 
He cared not for what had since occurred, when be recollected that the 
Noble Marquis bad deliberately, at the council table, senctioned the 
removal of those restrictions. Urged om perhaps by women and priests, 
be might have committed himself with an individesl; bat he would 
appeal from the Marquis of Hastings, thas wrought on, to the Marqus 
of Hastings at the council table. He bed there done am act which his 
a conduct conid get affect, he bad granted a boon to the people 
of lodia which demaaded their warmest gratitade.” 

This was precisely the feeling we entertained, and in the 
aimost sincerity of beart believed that Lord Hastings wished and 
isteaded that the Press shoald be subject only to that Tribema', to 
which be had before seut as to answer for its slieged offences ; 
aod entertaining this belicf, oar praise was as sincere as it was 
consistent, Is September 1622 (we beg ageia that ibe dates 





In August 18272, (we beg the ; 
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may be observed) Lord Hastings gave his sanction to a Letter, 
which eatirely subverted this belief, as the new doctrine it gare 
forth respecting the Freedom of the Indian Press was this, 
—“‘that if an Editor should venture to question the meaning ef 
an Act of Parliament, or treat with disregard ang official injunc- 
tion, past or future, whether communicated in terms of command 
or in the gentler language of intimation, be would be immediately 
banished from the country, without a bearing, a trial, or d . 


Let any man contrast this with former professions on the 
same subject {rom the same seurec, end ask himself whether 
it was not sufficient to warrant an entire change of opinion ; and 
whether the inconsistency, ifany, is noton the part of the per- 
son whe furnished the text, and not io his commentator? 


All this is referred by the Editor of the Butt, to our 
doctrine, that “abdtions of Piety aad Decency differ in every 
country and in every age”—which is to him quite incompre- 
beusible, as many equally plain truths also appear fo be. In 
bis Paper of Wednesday, be, as asual, exalia over our aup- 
posed defeat, and says that the Jovanat is “reduced to such 
@ state of apathy and sapineness, that it is only eccesionally ho 
is favored with any developement of its principles.” We give him 
to-day a very striking proof ofthat apathy and sapineness of which 
be complains! to digest as well ashe may; and shall close our 
Week's Reckosiag with a few plain ilastrations of our meaning, as 
to “notions of Piety and Decency varying in every age and coun- 
try,” which we Wave set forth io the simplest manner, in the hope 
that even the simple intellect of Jouw Butt may, by twice or 
thrice reading it Over, got a glimpse at least of its meaning, if he 
should not faily comprehend it. 


VARIED NOTIONS OF PIETY AND DECENCY. 


Trae Piety consists in acting at all times and ia all places 
conformably to what the religious belief aud conscientious feelings 
of the Individual may dictate as acceptable te his Maker, True 
Decency consists in actiog at all times and ia all places in such 
ameoner as right feeling aed good sense may dictate as not 
caleulated to offend cither God or Man. Itis therefore quite 
as correct to talk of @ pious Jew as of a pious Christian, and.ela 
decent Actress as o! a decent Quakeress; because.iv its strict sense, 
Piety means only a sincere devotion to what the iadividaal be- 
lieves in bis heart to be the true religion, aed Decevey means 
only that regard to propriety which induces the several persons 
to conform to what is proper to their rank and station in seciety, 
and suited to the time, place, aad circumstances under which they 
are placed. The picty of the Jew, however, would be very dif- 
fereat from that of the Christian; the former would bold it siofal 
tp laboar on the Sabbath, the latter would do more business on 
the seventh day than on any other: yet each would be piously and 
couscientionsly adhering to their several opinions. So also the 
decency of the Actress would be different from that of the 
Pair Qaaker; the former would be guilty of uo indecency ia play- 
ing Jane Shore, Ana Boleyn, Bivira, or even Grace Gaylove in 
the Review: butit would be highly indeaent for a Quakeress, 
alter speakiag by supposed [aspiration in ithe pulpit, to go op 
the stage and Girt with Captaio Beaugard. 


Ageio, it is deemed by Bramins an act of the greatest plety 
for a som to set Gre with bis ows toreh to the funeral pile of bis 
mother, A Christian, however, would thiok it the very foulest 
of marders for a son in Bogland thus to destroy bis parent with 
his own bands. 


It is mot deemed indecentiameng many uncivilized nations 
to dance naked ; but the ides of euch » practice at & Ball in Cot- 
catta woald Gil every one with horror, Io short, if the piety and 
deeeney of any act do nor depend nearly as mack on time and 
place as on the mature of the acts themselves, then there could 
be a0 good reason shown why Gentiemen, whe are gailty of no in- 
deeeacs in shaving in theirs shirts and psijammas, should not alse 
g0 to the Assembly inthe same dress: no reison why Geniiomen 
who play a1 Fives without some of their garmetis, should pot 
rouse to the Theatre ia the samecosl tad aniseumbered state ; 











po reason why the congregation retarning from Charch should 
hot joia a Dioner, Ball, and Masquerade on the same evening at 
the Town Hall: no reason why a Clergymen should not take his 
hookah into the pulpit, a Sportsman Isy bis bets on the altar, or 
indeed aay other gross violation of propriety and decency be 
Warranted, and civilized man by doing away 41l the distinctions 
for which we contend, te reduced to the condition ef a savage 
and a brute. 


There are some acts of course that can never be either pious 
or decent, let them be performed when and where they ma); and 
wome acts, the hatdre of which éahnot at all be changed fiom vir- 
tue into vice, or view lute virtoe, by any change of time nad place, 
though they may be greatly modified by the circumstances 
under which they occur. Marder and Assassination nothing 
can justify; Theft no ove presumes to warrant: Lying is always a 
viee: Hypocricy (shich is the continued practice of it) equally 
despicable; and backbiting and slander, particularly when secretly 
Practised, always abominable, Yet it is wonderfol how even 
Ql these, without exception, find é¢xeuses in the eyes even 
of Christians of the same age and country, Taking away a man's 
life secretly and with premeditated malice is condemned entire- 
ly ; killing an intimate friend in a duel is however pardoned ; and 
slaughtering whole hosts of mea who never did as wrong, if the 
King commands it, makes a man a hero! yet the act (that of taking 
away the life which God alone can give) is in all eases the same: 
It is time, place, and circumstance, which alone make the differ. 
ence between all these shades, canstituting ome arirtue and 
the other a vice—thongh all consist in spilling human bleod, 
Robbery, if it be committed by one man on the property of an- 
other, is punished with death: —Monarehs, however, may rob 
their sahjects—Priests may rob their flocks —and nations may 
rob each other, without being condemned, though the act (that 
of taking money from others against their will) is in all cases 
the same. It is time, place, and circomstance, which alone con- 
atitates the difference. Lying, if it be in private life, and done 
for the purpose of injuring another, is aniversally execerated, —Ly- 
fing, however, at Courts and in Palaces, and throoghout the whole 
wange of professional practice, and fashionable life, is practiced 
with impunity. The loyal and devout may lie at much as they 
please, to praise the Great for virtags which they do not possess: 
~—the Great also may lie with the best grace, and make a thonsand 
promises, only to disappoint the hopes of those who rely on 
them. The Sportsman who bets—the Lover who Matters —the 
Woman of fashion who paints —the Novelist who imagines —the 
Poet who creates—the Politician who predicts —the Barrister who 
pleads—the Doctor who prescribes—the Merchant who speca- 
Intes—and the Tradesman who puffs, may and do att practice 
daily aod hourly deceptions, and endeavour to cause others to 
believe what at the time they Know is not strictly trae: yet there 
is every possible shade of this orime, from the “ White Lie,” as it 
is called, of a “harmless joke,” down to the “ Black Lie” of 
a known and wilfal calumny against another for the purpose 
of effecting his raion. They have all one common charac- 
teristic, in being destitute of Troth: bot it fs time, place, 
and circamétance, which makes the difference, and constitutes 
@ Fiction or Fable for the benefit of mankiad «8 virtae, and 
a Fabricated Falsehood for the injary of another a viee.— 
Hy poerisy, again, which is made up of perpetual and ayatematio 
deception, is domoanced by every one, thengh it is almost ani- 
versally practised, from the Dake or Marquis whe wears the 
most polite aspect and uses the most pressing solicitations and 
complimentary phrases to persons whom he wishes @ handred 
miles off, down to the ordinary classes of life, who reecive their 
neighbour's vivits with creat cordiatity, aed whea they are cone 
talk of the plague of being bored to death with the calle of the 
very persons they before expressed themselves so hapry to see! 
Backbiting and Slander is one of the most odjens of vices, and 


there is nothing which Christianity more pointedly or explicitly : 


condemns. And yet, strange to say, we ere in the pages of the 
Jouw Buct, almost every dav, persons who cant about Reticion, 
Social Order, and Piety, as if they were the purest of their race, 


persons who affect horror at reading a Defence attempting to esta- ; 


blish laneceace ia opposition toa charge of Guilt, personas whe ia 
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short to live and breathe only for boly parposes, backbit. 
ing and slandering, reviling and defamine, devoenving and pro. 


> seribing av Individéal, to whom they arc afraid or ashamed to 


avow themselves, with all the rancour of Dwaions than the 
meekness and charity of Christians as they pepe ape sy i 
selves. 


_Need ae cite any forther illustrations of is common truism, 
that Virtue and Vice, Piety and Decency, are peat scr 
pendent op time, place, and circumstance? ged that 


of these differ in every age aad country * te would be a waste of 
words to say more on so plain asubject, But that we aay leave 
nothing uareplied to, we shall add, that there is 24 moch i 
falsehood as disingenuousness ia the assumption of the 
reacy Reviewer, who says, vot only that we considered ting 
and Decency as mere matters of local fashion and conventivn ; 
bet that, “ if the reigning taste did not revolt at it, we held ap 
author justified in disregarding both.” We never said or meout 
any thing like it; indeed the paragraph which called forth this 
Criticism went to say exactly the reverse : for the sense of it was 
this: that there were certain pictures of the profligacy prevailing 
at Jerusalem which it was desirable for the sake of trath to pob- 
lish: and that the Author considered he might do s0, wishout vie 
lating either propriety or deceney accorcing to kis notions; but that 
as he knew other persons might think differently, sed as he bad the 
greatest desire neither to shock the prejadices of any one class 
nor offend the delicacy of aaother, he hoped, if he had deacribed 
what others might think better suppressed, they would attribave 
it to his want of information as to the limits established by the 
reigning taste, rather than to a disregard of them on the part of 
the writer. The whole som and substance of the paragraph indeed 
went lo evince an anusval retard and deference to the public 
feeling as te propriety and deeéaty, instead of a contempt for 
either: and the rapid sale of the Firat sed Second Edition of 
the Book, as well as the favorable Reviews of it from all parties 
except the Qoantenct, shews that we estimated the public 
feeling rightly, and that at home, as well as here, we have pudltie 
spprobation in our favor. 
ANOTHER EASY VICTORY, 


We must wind ap this long Account, with an exqaisite piece 
of self.concratalgyion from the Byis of yesterday. which simost 
surpasses any thing we have seen even ia that Paper. Though 
the Pablio have not listened to his appeal; though the Civil 
Service are deaf to his entreaties; though the Army reject his 
admonitions with scorn; though he kaows and admits that our 
circelation continees as extensive as before: and though every 
portion ef the accusations which bis pages bave contained against 
us, has been disproved and refuted over and over again; this ia- 
comparable and euparaiicied Genius talks as complacentiy of 
his “ensy victory” as if ali [adia had deserted us, and joined 
themselves to swell bis triamph !—Bui we must give it io bis own 
words. 

“ When we pledced ourselves to expose the hollow principles 
“on which the Caccurta JounnaL bas been conducted, we hard- 
“ly imagined we should obteio se essy @ rictory!! On the politi- 
“cal side of the question we kaew weil that nota single stand could 
“be made,” &e. Ke. 


Here is an instance of bliodess and self-delasion, which we 
should thiak quite vaparalteled j ia the history of controversy, either 
in this conatry or in any other, With a knowledge that the 
prineiples of the Caccurta Journal are those entertained and 
supported by three imes the number of persons that support there 
of the Bui; with «a conviction that after four years of coptre- 
versial warfare the principtes of the Jounwat sre more extea- 
sively popular than ever: with ag Sesurance thet we bave not 
only mede a stand against those who have attempted to write 
us daw wu, bat hitherto maintained a successfulbstand sgeinst all 
other methods puraeed for our destraction; with a knowledge that 
several Newspapers have seok into santhilation since the Jounwat 
appeared, and that a8 many Editors bave retired from the Bust 
in seccesssion, while aff the rancour aad vireleace which has 


marked the reign of its present Conductor bas etierly failed @ 
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effecting the parpose it aimed at ;—with a knowledge of all these 
facts, now to faise a ery of victory is pro Tay < dem — 
of ajl the ridiculous things we caald have I thus be 
victory, we wish our enemies @ continestion of it; and when we 
pext take up our pea to notice them—which may be in another 
week hence, or perbaps a month, as may suit our convenience and 
our Icisure—we be glad to see the same of vietory stdl 
oa their side ; for eur portion, we shall be more than con- 
tent with a seccession of such defeats ‘as those we have jately had 


happiocss to sestain. —_ 
Selections. 


Madras, Januery 9, 1823.—The weather at the Pres notwith 
standing the leteness of the Season has been far from settled for some 
days past, and the Sarf so extremely high, as to prevent commanication 
with the Shipping ia the Reads; the wind at Madras however has not 
been sufficiently bvisteroas to accasion this, bat we fear weather has 

sailed at no great distance — This interruption of the communication 
Dich the Roods it ts eapocted will occasion some delay in the sailing of 
the Asrets. The Surf was low yestecday, and the communication with 
the Shipping again opened. 

Tue Bacueton’s Batt on Monday evening was most fully attended, 
and is considered to have been one of the most brilliant Private Eater. 
taimments gives at the Presidency for years past.— Medres Goverument 

Madras, January 10, 1823.—The Brig Rarramacra came in yester- 
Gay from Chittagong, which she left on the Let instant, bat none of the 
homeward bound Vessels have yet arrived. 


The weather continucs very ansettied for this advanced season of 
the year, and yesterday was quite a monsoon day, The few Vesseis in 
the Roads, however, appeared to ride tolerably easy. 

The At woran has proceeded to Bombay. 

Madras Spring Meeting .— The approaching Races excite the great. 
est interest in the Sporting world, and uaasaal sport is confidently and 
with reason for aiteady a greater namber of fine horses have 
made their appearance in the field than we ever remember to have sree 
befo-e on an Indian Coarse. We heliewe there are sine Subscribers for 
the first, and eleven for the second Maiden, 


Bachelor's Ball.—Can any thing vew be said of a Batt é We fear 
not, and we have long given ap the attempt in describing the gay and 
brittiast scenes whieh occasionally eativen the dainess of an Tadian hfe. 
Bat eotwithstanding this difficulty which meets us at the outset, we 
mass as faithful Journalists say something of this gay and festive meet. 
ing. Ie a confined state of soviety like this, cut off as we are from 
mest of the refined enjoyments of oar native Conntry, aod dependent 
entirely wpon carsetves for amasement, parties of the description we 
are about to sotice are not only delightial to partake of, but they de- 
serve to be ranked as public benefits. They are goidenlinks by which 
Society if aniied as one family, and they create a hind and friendly dis. 
potitioe towards each other, which habits of seclusion aud the dull tedinm 
of ordinary life too often tend te weakean or destroy. Certainly ifany thing 
could induce us to step ont of the old beaten track of description of elegant 
arrangemeats, fashionable assemblage, delicious refeciions, and such 
sort of wick packs, it would be the recollection of the delightful eater- 
teiomeat which was given by the Bacnetens to their fair friends on 
Monday evening. Bat even here fancy will avail ae little, and we shall 
best perform our duty perhaps by adhering to the ancient land marks 
laid dows by handreds of Editors befere our time. It is a trite obser. 
vations that bas been often times made, that it is far more agrerable to 
be at « Ball than te de-eribe one, and as ali will admit that the actual 
enjoyment of pleasure is far more satisfactory that its subsequent re- 
bation, so it will be readily believed that it is mach more ¢asy to partake 
of festivities than to afford pirasare or-salistaciion to others by any des. 
cription of them —we subscribe mort catdiaily to the trath of this, aad 
feel it peculiarly appropriate on the present corasion, when the gay 
doings of the Becbeiors Ball ave still fresh in our recollection—io sim- 
bie troth we are unable by any description of curs to do justice te them, 
end 6 we proceed withont farther apelogy to state that @ mere 
brilliant scene of guicty and happiness bas been evcidom seen at this 
Presidency, than wat exhibited on Monday evening. The entertaia- 
ment was given at the Mansion of Mr. Pacquien whe kindly allowed 
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the ase of it for this occasion, and it is decidedly the best adapted ; 


of anv private Heese at Madras— Poblic 
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also! we have none, though we trest this #1 Bet morh longer ; 


be sreprosch to this flowrishing Settlement. The anproarh to this fairy 
@cene of pirasare was brilliantly illum o2'ed, and the decorations of the 
Baill room were ia the beet faste. The »i-iters began to arrive soon af. 
ter sine o'-lock and before tea the room: were crowded with nearly afl 
the renk, beaaty, and fachion of the Societ* Aboot this time the Bull 


¥ at opeacd, with a Couwtry Dance, aad with a degree of glee and spirit 


er. eee 


that could not be exceeded —it 


, bp hednnpeen ayy md abn oo age: the more 


by the Walte and Spanish Sebed ” Qusdrtees ee vat 

, hewever, 
» as they deserves to be the favoarites of the and we were 
to the lotroduction of several new sets of this charming 
—they were ia incessant demand aad if we mistake aot six differ. 
Were danced in the course of the » Tt was only last cool 
we believe, that ont gay friends of the of Palaces od of 
Bavteg got two sete of Quadrilles at their Pablic Rooms—Wwe theres 
fore Se atelin oar fair readers of Madras at the progress they have 
attained ia this elegant accomplishment. 

Soon after miduight the company adjourned to (he supper Rooms, 
the arrangements for which were extensive and admirably ordered for 
the accommodation of the guests. It would be impertinent to dwell oa 
the good cheer which was provided, bat we may be permitted to say 
that the viaods were uniformly of the best and most costly description, 
Ic had not been forgotten that the night was twelfth, night, and advaa- 
tage was aptly taken of the oecasion toscatter sugar'd mottoes, which 
contained little elegant, witticisms and compliments to and on the fair 
spinsters whe graced the Ball —some of them were peeuiiarly piquant and 
created much amasemeat. Afier ample justice had been tot 
reatoratives of mind and bedy, the President, Mr, Farquisn, pr 
te drink the healths of Lady Muwno aed Lady Campnens, and those 
other Ladies who to the sorrow of the entertainers were anavoidably ab. 
sent, which toas! was most cordially received and drank with enthusiasm, 
Major Hanson then gave. “ The Ladies who have honored us with their 
company” and as soon as the cheering and loud acclaim, which (bis gal. 
laut toast elicited, had subsided, the party ageia repaired to the Ball 
Room, when the Spanish Dance and were resamed with in, 
creased elegance and spirit, insomuch that a stranger entering the room 
would have sapposed that it was the commencement of the Ball, rather 
than an approach to the clase of it. It was nearly four e'clock before 
the great majority of the Ladies thoaght of retiring, and even (hea they 
eviden.ly lingered omwilling toqnit the delightful scene ef their plea. 
sures, Nothing could exceed the polite attentions of the Stewards 
every one appeared to feclperfectiy at Home, aud cold constraint and 
formality were effectually banished tomake room for ease, mirth, and 
gaiety. Upon the whole we never witaessed a scene of more pure and 
aomixed happiness, and we only regret that we havesoseliom the task 
of noticing the pleasures of parties similar to the ove we have thas hur. 
riedivy and imperfeetly deseribed. 


The neat public amusement will be the Play at the Pantheon on 
the evewing of the Ststiustant. for which we beg to bespeak the favour. 
avie consideration of oar readere.— Madras Courter. 


Letter from San Blas de Cotifornia.—A friead bas favoured us with 
the sight of a lecter, bearing s receut date, from San Blas de California, 
which tends to conficm the trath of these our remarks, The letter is 
written by a nactical gentleman of very philosophical and observant ba. 
bits, and who had the best opportnovities for theit iadaigence from bis 
locometive situation, one day here, another day there, over a vast track, 
which afforded an opportunity of comparing the state of things general. 
ly in different parts of the great whole. “TE have (he writes to his 
iriend im Caleutta) got quite sick of these Revolutions; and though of 
course I cannot dowbt that immense good, will epring (rom them in the 
process of time, still this close view of the details is destructive to all 
enthusiasm on the subject. There isso mach seifishuess aud cuerity, 
such a miserable want of knowledge and of ali good taste or generosity, 
mixed up, too, with pride and jesloasy, that the prospect is by nO means 
agreeabie when too near. At the distance are placed, you do wot 
see the bed faith aad the personal defects ofthe men who rule affairs, 
and only look, as you ought to look indeed, at the reselts. Iu the 
first year 1 was on the coast, I engs with at eagerness in olf 
that was going on to public life? afterwards, , toon. llooked for 
amesement lo more private walks. Ip this view mothing certainiy contd 
be more interesting than the station has been to me, expeciaily as the 
accidents of the service threw me inthe way of seeing almostall the 
coast within a short interval; an advantage which is considerable, inas. 
much as comparisons are readily and more accarately made when the 
rerotiection is fallof whet one has recently witorned. Thasl wed to 
rae in my ship from Chili to Pera in a week, or calling at the intermedi. 
ate parts, in a fortnight, and then back again iw three wrecks, after 
having filled my imagiaation with what was (o be seen in carh place. 
was also at Rio Janrire and in the!River Piste, The farthest South og 
the Wester const whieh I have reached, is the erlebrated country of 
Aranco, which is stil) ishabited by the same unevnquered savages os 
It is the fashion of writers to ery them ap as being « 
civiliard rece of people, with s free government, acd so on, with itera. 
tare aed s rede set of arts, This is all steff’—they are certainly bold 
frliows, but merciless and savage stil! in their procecdings. What they 
may be in theory T don't eave sbout.—The Chilians ove « One people, 
Their climate i« just enflivientiy cold to give them @ proper degree of 
bodily strength aed with it a degree of mental energy Whirl I bees not 
econ ia Pere, The cficcs of fieedomepen them bus bees greater 
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than on any other part of the Continent that I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing ; and even during the short stay which I have made, I 
have been able to remark the stridés which the mightyGiant can make in 
an emancipated society. Bnenos Ay they tell me, is beginning to 
make similar advances; bat at the fime I was there, they had not yet 
fallen upon any means of establishing a permanest Government, and 
when there was a revolution every six weeks it was clear that no 

progress could be made, Pera, I know only as astat of war: at one 
part of a predatory bnecanecering warfare, and at another of « regular 
system of blockade withoat an intrigue within. The imagination can 
couceive nothing more interesting than all this was to @ person who from 
his situation could mix freely with all parties.—who could breakfast 
with Lord Cocurane, dine with San Martin, and pass the evening at 
the Theatre with the Viceroy of Peruin Lima. I was so fortunate as 
to be actaally in Lima when the Viceroy abandoned it, during the three 
days of interregaam and when Saw Manrin entered it. There conld 
be no finer moral experiment exposed to the notice of any one than this 
was, and the results were most singular. Ina very general way I may 
merely tell you, that the women behaved better than the men, and 
the old men better than the young. I wasa good deal at Lima 
and in different parts of Pero, but still feel quite in donbt as to 
the real character of the people. Saw Mantin I take to be one 
of the ablest men in the field—possessed of a most enchanting 
address—a thorough master ofintrigne—highly informedas to all that 
has passed in Earope and in these conntries—resolute in his anderta- 
kings, and altogether immoveable by ordinary motives. 1 do not think 
him avaricious ; he may perhaps be ernel if insulted, bat not from habit 
bat from policy rather, and the fault of his blood. Don’t you believe the 
nonsense of his want of courage : he has more civil courage than any 
man IT eversaw. He asks advice of no one, and would dance the horn. 
pipe ander a lead of responsibility, which would crash to the grounda 
thonsand commen men, He is clear sighted aad calculating, bat I fancy 
he calculates more apon the bad than the good which isin men; and 
has now probably lost the faculty of thinking well of any one, and would 
find himself foiled ifhe were accidentally to meet a theroughly honest man 
whom he wanted to gain over, Lima is the fountain head of all falsehood, 
and you must receive with exceeding cantion all that you hear from 
thence. Pew people can have had more varied opportunities of seeing 
San Marten than T have had, and I dont think you are likely to meet 
with people moving from thence who can be so noprejadiced, or rather 
disinterested, After all Il am really in a pussle as to Saw Mantrw. T 


think he wishes to be King of Pern, and I think he will make not abad ‘ 


one. A Despot he will be, certainly, but thatis what they require in 
my opiuion, He is a huudred degree above every other man in the 
country, and would readily goveru it by the sheer force of bis superior 
power; but I doubt if he have sufficient moderation, I fear also that 
be does not stick to the treth, He says things which he meaos—bat 
when he happens to change his meaning, he makes no ceremony of for. 
getting histpromise, So farhe is regal: but apon the whole T think he 
will put that country to rights, and that it will floarish noder him, 


© Gayaquill is a mere hambag, and must very shortly merce in one 
or other of the neighbouring great Powers—Pera or Colombia, Penama 
has holsted Borrvan’s ag, Of Borrvan I know but litthé—and that 
little being hearsay, T believe very little of it; in fact the most eredal. 
ous man coming to this country would so00 become a sceptic, for false- 
hood is the staple of it, Bottvan pretends to be unwilling to plice or 
to have placed the Crown on his head!! 


« The climate is against any great energy of proceeding, and the 
wholeland is overshadowed by a biack cloud of the grossest snpersti. 
tiow ; compared to which, any thing which I have seen in Hindoosta: 
is rational, In the countries to the Sonth it is mot so, and che power 
of the Church having been there fairly broken, the light from the clear 
sky has shone upon them; bat as yet here all is night,” Skilfal meh 
may take advantage of the obsearity, establish themselves apom the 
throne, and afterwards set about toenlighten the land, In the mean 
time, one has nothing to do but to pot on a night cap and sleep with 
the rest, or wear a little gold cross at the breast; go to mass, and thump 
ene’s bosom with as mach exactness and devotion as any other idiot of 
the congregation.” — India Gazette. 





Siations of Hessris im the Wiwer. 


CALCUTTA, JANUARY ©8. 1998. 
At Diamond Harbour.—H. C. 8. Cotosrream. 
Kedgeree.— Larkins, and Canmmass, (Arab), ovtward-bound, re. 


alu. 
. New Anchorage.—H. C, Ships Gewenat Hewerr, Tames, Man 
cutonnes OF Evy, Wincmecsea, aod Wagren Hartrves. 
Sauger.—Genpeat Lacon, (P.), Rosana, (i’.), aud Low, (P.) 
outward-boand, remain, —AreLto, geue te See, —Mainicxsi Baga, out- 
ward bound, remains 
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Chermometer at Potacomond. 


Register of the Thermometer at Ovtatemond on the Nilgherry Mountains 
<4. 4 er thd Shae Desaaher tale. 
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REMARKS,“ 


December 1. Fair bigh wind from the NW. E.—9, Slight shower, 
wind abaied.— 3. Rain at intervals.—4, Ditto, p, ms. fair.—5. Pair, clear 
weathor.— 6. Beantiful day, a few drops of rain, p. m.—%. Ditto ditto,— 
8. Ditto ditto. — 9. Ditto citto.—10. Ditto ditto.—11. Ditto ditto, tight 
wind,.—12. Dirto, frost for the first time this season,—13. Ditto, ice 
}-inch iu thickuess.—14. Ditto, no frost. 15. Ditto ditte.—16. Ditto 
ditte.— 17. Ditto ditto.—18. A five shower, 2 o'clock P. «.—19. Fair, 
atmosphere heavy. 20. A few drops of vain, ». m.—21. Drixsling raio, 
p. mw. fair.—-29. Pair weather, with « light wind.—23. Ditto ditto, even- 
ing #till.--24. Ditto, with a slight frost.—26. Frost, ice @th of en inch 
in thickwess.— 26. Ditto, ice t-inch thick.—@7. No frost, very pleasant. 
—28. Ditto ditto.—29. Pair, slight frost.—30. Ditto, ae frost. gt. 
Ditto. Setting in for a strong frest apparently. 


Sbipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 
Date Namesef Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 








Jao. 24 Fiera British §=J. Sheriff Ravgooa Jau. 3 
Sdipping Bepartures. 
CALCUTTA, 

Date Nemes of Vessels Fiags Commanders Destination 
Jew. 23 Voluatcer Keitish §T. Weterman Persiao Galph, 
23 Tiger British .R. Brash C. ef Good Hops 
CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, JANUCARY 24, i593. 
BUY... .SELL 
Remittable Loams, ..........- aos ankstoes . Rs 23 60OCe 28 
Dareunittable Gitte, «<< 00s ce cesesece tse: Doan ae “4 

Bills of Exchange on the Court of Directors, tor ) 

12 Months, dated S0:h of June 1822,........5 % % 
Ditco, for 18 Months, dated 3@t8 of April, 1823,... 25 0 us 
Bank Shares,.cce.. cccccccnse sess ceeesnae 6300 © 6200 4 
Spanish Dollars, per 100, .. ~~ 6c eee eee eeenee 2606—C<«llCO lg 
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